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THE OUTLOOK. 


General Crook has achieved a brilliant and daring 
suecess in surprising and capturing the Chiracahua 
stronghold in the heart of the Sierra Madre moun- 
tains in Mexico, With one hundred and ninety-three 
Appache Indians, and forty-two men of the Sixth 
Cavalry, General Crook entered Mexico, May 3, on 
the trail of the hostile Indians ; under the guidance of 
an Indian scout the command crossed the Sierra Madre 
Range over a frightfully reugh trail of fifty miles, 
running along precipices and mountain gorges, and 
so perilons that eight mules were lost during the as 


cent. After fourteen days of constant marching, 
which left the troops nearly barefooted, the 
ludian camp was discovered in an almost im- 


pregnable position in the heart of the monntains. 
The seclusion was 80 complete and the natural advan- 
tages of the place so many that the Indians had no 
thought of being pursued into their fastness. Many 
of their warriors were absent on raids, and nosentries 
were posted. By the ntmost vigilance and care Gen- 
eral Crook surrounded the camp by his [adian allies 
without discovery, and when the firing on the camp 
began it was so unexpected that a perfeet panic en- 
sued. The fighting lasted all day; the camp was 
utterly destroyed ; its stock and all its ocenpants 
captured. General Crook has returned with 583 
prisoners, aud achieved a victory so daring and im 
pressive that its influence will probably be great on 
the hostile Indians. The complete success of the 
expedition makes it improbable that any embarrass. 
ing questions will be asked by the Mexican govern. 
ment, 


The verdict for the defendants in the Star Route 
trial will be a disappointment to the public; but it 
affords no ground for a criticism of either the prose- 
cuting officers or the jury. It is the business of a 
lawyer in such a case not to decide before the trial 
whether the accused are guilty, still less whether 
there is sullicient evidence to insure a conviction ; 
but to determine whether there is sufficient a»pear- 
ance of guilt to justify a prosecution, aud to make a 
conviction reasonably probable. 
this decision, 
defendants and their wituesses have to say for them 
selves, but also before he knows what his own wit- 
nesses will say uuder oath, before court and jury, 
and under a searching cross-examivation, The 
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He has to make > 
not only before he has heard what the | 


because one of their number insisted on asking the 
Court whether they could find the defendants guilty 
of conspiracy if no conspiracy were proved The 
issue presented to the jury was a very doubtful one. 


There is no doubt that the U aited States Government | 


was outrageonsly defranded; but the defendants 
were uot accused of defrauding the government, but 
of conspiring to defrand the government. Whether 
each man stole on his own account and conunived at 
others’ stealing, or whether they all conspired to- 
gether in a common stealing operation, is a qnestion 
which we jadge was rather difficult to determine. 
At all eventa, it is evident that the jary found it so, 
and being in donbt as to the conspiracy, they gave 
the defendants the benefit of the doubt, as they were 
bound to do, 


The killing of Dukes by young Nutt could hardly 
have been a surprise to those who have watched 
public opinion in the locality of the tragedy, It was 
unjustifiable, but it is the logical outcome of the 
failure of society to punish the crime of Dukes. In 
savage life each man intl'cts his own vengeance for 
his personal injuries ; he kills his enemy at sight in 
whatever way seems most sectre to him. Ia civil- 
ized communities the power of retribution and pun- 
isment is surrendered by the individual to society, 
aud acomplex system of legal procedure and jadicial 
organization has grownup to execute the will of soci- 
ety in the detection and punishment of crime. 
When a man young Nutt 


the pale of society, surrenders the privileges which it 
coufers upon him, aud stands in the isolated individ- 
uality of the savage. Lut society can hardly expect 
men to commit their rights into its keeping when it 
neglects its duties to them. 
scoundrel, guilty of oue of the vilest offenses, and it 
was the duty of society to punish him ; instead of 
that he was acquitted, and walked 
free as the most honorable aud inoffensive. 

breakdown of justice affords vo excuse for Natt, 
it brings out fully the 


but 
failure of the community in 
which he lived to vindicate and exeente the most 
sacred law known amoug wen. Such failures of jus- 
tice and such crimes as that of young Nutt distarb 


nusurps 
these functions he really places himself ontaide | 


Dukes was a loathsome | 


among MeD as | 
This | 


they are unaccustomed. 


The comsnegnoration of ‘the completion of John 
Bright's term of twenty-five years as Representative 
of Birmingham in the English Parliament oceupied 
the whole of last week, and was participated in by all 
England. Monstrous gatherings, ad°_esses of con 
gratulation, and every form of popular de: onstration 
testified to the love of the English people for their 
great Commoner, The reception of Mr. Bright at 
Birmingham resembled a royal progress ; the () 1aker 
statesman passing through miles of densely crowded 
and cheering people. Nothing in recent times has 
called ont such enthusiasm throughout England, 
and the demonstrations of respect and recognition of 
great public services evidenced anew the fact that 
t .e great middie classes of England are devotedly 
attached to the Liberal party. Mr. brights public 
career illustrates in the highest degree the trath that 
even in public life no success is so substantial as that 
won by personal rectitud» and political independence, 
No public question of the last twenty-five 
years has fonnd Mr, Bright neutral; he has often 
differed from his party, and more than once separated 
himself from Liberal ministries, but he has always 
held the confidence and love of the great constita- 
ency whom he, as much as any man in fF igland, 
represents, Americans will join with Englandina 
whole-hearted recognition of Mr. Bright's services 
not only to England but to civilization. Taoey can 
never forget that in the hour when friends were few, 
and when some of the best Englishmen were donbt 
ful, Mr. Bright said: ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone believes the 
cause of the North to be hopeless, and that their en 
terprise cannot succeed. * have auother 
aud a far brighter vision before my gaz», It m 
a vision; but I will cherish it. | see one vast con- 
federation stretching from the frozen North in an 
uubroken Line to the glowing South, and from the 
wild billows of the Atlantic westward to the calmer 
waters of the Pacific main ; ple and 
ove language, aud ove law and one faith, and over 
all that wide continent of freedom and a 


ay be 


and [ see one pe 


the home 


refuge for the oppressed of every race and of every 


the whole social fa ric, and are a perpetual menace | 


to the peace and order of the world. 


Ove of the most heartrending calamities of modern 
times occurred in Sunderland, England, last Satarday 
evening. Ssveral thousand children were in attendance 


chime,” 


The trial of the Irish dynamite conspirators in 
Londen terminated last week in the ec mviction of 


Whitehead, Wilson, Curtin, and Dr. Uialagher, and a 


at an entertainment at Victoria Hall in that city. At 
the close of the psrformance, when the body of the 


hall had been cleared, about twelve hundred children 


who were in the gallery rushed down the stairs. At | 


the top of the first tlight there was a door which 
permitted the egress of only one person ata time, 


verdict of ** not guilty’ in the cases of Ausburg and 
Bernard (iillagher. The four convicted men were 
sentenced to penal servitude for life. There is no 
charge, even on the part of the Irish themselves, that 
this trial was not in every respect fair and impartial, 


‘and, so far at least, there has been no expression of 


sympathy in this country with the cenvicted men, 
It cannot be too strongly emphasizd that their 


crime was ap offense against th» order and interests 


aud at this point the mass of children pressing from | of civilization, and no penalty which the law inflicts 
above became unmanageable ; great numbers were | could be adequate to the magnitude and enormity of 


thrown down, trampled upon, 


abd suffocated, and | their crime. 


Taey did uot intend te give merey 


when the terrible panic had ended, it was found that | themselves and they had no reason or right to expeet 


Most of the children were under 
twelve years of age. Many families are left child 
less, and not only the city, but all England is 
overshadowed by a calamity which has bLronght 
grief and desolation to a hundred homes. 


188 lives were lost. 


the destruction of many innocent lives, 


it. The snecess of their plot would have involved 
bnt of this 
and of the cowardice and essential depravity of secret 


schemes of murder they seem to have been entirely 


Telegrams from the (Jueen, messages of condolence | 


from all parts of Eeogland, flags at half-mast, and 


| uuiversal horror, while they show the keen sympathy 


which the world always has in its heart for the 


suller- 
ing, will do little to console the fathers and mothers 
who are bereft, and nothing to exevse or palliate 


oblivious, A healthier sentiment is springing up in 
regard to political assassination amoog [Irish sympa 
thiz-rs in this country, Such a sentiment, in view 
of the facilities offered here for the formation of con- 
of great imy 
and publhe 


should be 
(hur laws 


plracies, 1s rtance, and 
reinforced by private 


probably afford no .means of checking the 


pinion. 
growth 


| 
N 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
== 


The coffee- Louse experiment of which Mr. Foxcroft 
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and preventing the accomplisiment of such designs | 
as that of these conspirators, but we owe il to our | 
selves, no less than to England, to make such | 
schemes and schemers infamous throngh an intelli. 
geut and outspoken public opinion. 


The principle that nature alhors a vacuum is as 
trne in morals ae in phy-ics. It seems the merest | 
truism to observe that the surest way to get rid of | 
evil appetites and tendencies is to displace them with | 
good ; yet it is curious how little practical applica 
tion has been made of this truth. Reformers make | 
streuucus acd anxicus ¢florts to exorcise the demon | 
of intemperance, forgetting the case of the man out | 
of whom the demon was cast but into whose empty | 
aud garnished house tlocked other evil spirits, so 
that his coudition at the last was worse than at firsf, | 
gives some account in another column recogniz+s | 
the fact that man has social instincts which call for 
gratification ; aud, observiug the unmerous aud se- 
ductive opportunities which the powers of evil pro- 
vide for meeting this need, it uudertakes to com- 
pete with them in the interest of temperance, good | 
morals, and right living. There are in every city | 
huudreds of-young men whose homes, if lodging- 
places aud boarding-louses can be called homes, are 
cheerless, and to whom tle only doors whieh open 
cordially are those of the theater, the billiard-room, 
or the saloon, Some of these young men cau be 
reached by the Christian Associations, aud by direct 
religious intluences, but for a larger proportion 
of them the chasm between the saloon and the 
prayer-meetivg is too broml to be crossed. Chris- 
tian common-sense bridges it with the cotlee-house. 
The coffee-house, like the system of Associated Chari- 
ties, we have borrowed of the English. Scores of 
cofiee-houses in the chief cities and towns of Eng- 
land are carrying on a successful competition with 
the neighboring gin-palaces and ‘‘ publics’; and 
hundreds of thousauds of pounds invested at first in 
these enterprises as a matter of philanthropy are 
yielding a good return to their stock-holders, [u- 
deed, ini Edinburgh, in some instances the liquor- 
dealers themselves have opened temperance coffee- 
houses, driven to it by the force of a successful com- 
petition. Doubt has been expressed whether the 
coffee house could be successfully transplanted to 
America, aud be made to thrive among a population 
differing widely from the English in thoughts and | 
habits. This doubt has been strengthened by the | 
failure of the attempt in several places where it bas | 
been made. But Mr. Foxcroft’s uuvarnished narra. | 
tion of the facts in the history of the experiment in | 
Boston shows it to have been successful not only as a 
philanthropic but as a business enterprise, aud 
suggests the feasibility of the plan in other cities, 
Why uot in New York? 


Our Boston correspondent gives in another colnmu 
afnil account of the Anniversary exercises at And- 
over Seminary, at which the spirit of strife and 
debate was vanquished in an atmosphere of seeming 
good humor by the “‘irretistible might of meek- 
ness." Resolutions that had been prepared were 
wisely not presented: the paper which Mr. Joseph | 
Cook read, expressing an approval of a proposed | 
amicable submission to the Supreme Court of the | 
question respecting the proper interpretation of the 
famous Andover Creed, was not ollered for a vote ; | 
aud the alumni adjourned after a session in which: | 
the attacks on the one side were received in good- | 
humored silepce on the other, or were replied to only | 
by pleas for peace, charity, avd united work for | 
Christ, from both old tehool aud pew sehool men, 
Ifa vote between contending sa¥ctems of theology 
could have beeu takep, the majority of those preseut 
would have—abstained from voting. But on the 
quertion whether the Seminary should be left to go 
on its way In peace and quietuess, or should be sub- 
jected to further suspicion and criticism, the expres. | 
sion of the meeting, in the hearty aud spontaneous | 
applause which greeted every utterance of confidence, 
‘hope, aud gocd will, was uumistakable and substan- 
tially unanimous. The meeting is siguiticaut, not of 
the prevalence of any particular theological opinions 
in the churches of New Eugland, but of the over- 
whelming prevalenes in the churches of Congrega- 
tional faith aud order of the conviction that all 
debates on debatable points should be permitted to 
goon within the church of Christ and without strife 
or bitterness, and of the sibstautially unanimous 
conviction of the alumni of Andover Seminary that 
its creed anchors it, not to any particular phase of 
dogmatic theology, but, iu the language of Dr, 


tion wiih 


| because Lis land must pay four protits : 


| dence was acastle bcaring the respectable ave of 
| 


Bacon long lefore this eontroversy arose, “to a! if possessed and educated, should make him the 
large and tolerant orthodoxy.” leader. The South does uot need immigration. She 
_ | has not too much land for her own sons. She re- 
We bave received, too Tate for publication this quires but to follow the Saxon example, She requires 
week, a iter from President Woolsey exonerating but to set. to ler laboring classes an exemple 
Mr, Haute) ins from moral obliqnity in connec- of industry, and redeem labor from dradgery by 
the managemen' of the * Missionary marrying it to wealth aud eulinre. : 

Heralt.”” We shail take pleasure in publishing the 
correspondence next werk, 


THE AMERICAN CHULCH AGAIN. 

FIXIE widespread interest which wae felt in the 

recent editorial in The Christian Union on The 
American Church shows, if any showing was neces 
sary, how many in all denominations recoguize the 
evils of denominationalism, and how sit core is the de- 
sire to find some way to secure a practical and visible 
Chiistian nuity; to make the Church of Clrist in fact 
as well as in pame one body, though still with many 
members, l’crhaps in vo ehnrech is this feeling more 
fully developed and this desire more ripe for action 
than in the Episcopal Chureh, While the rest of us 
are for the most part content either to deprecate the 
évils of sectarianism, or to express our desire for a 
more catholic Christianity, a considerable class of 
the best-aud ablest thinkers in the Episcopal com 
munity are studying the problem how these evils 
ean be cured, and that Christian unity can be accom- 
plished. No one of them has as yet said the least 
word on this subject. It may be doubted whether 
even the bases of a visible Christfan unity have been 
laid; but it is something, it is indeed a great deal, 
to have the question of how to achieve it earnestly 
considered and discussed by such men as Dr. Will- 
iam hi. Huntington of Worcester, whose monograph 
ou this sul ject is the best, if not the only book de- 
voted to a discussion of church unity; William Wil- 
berforee Newton, whose suggestive article on this 
subject appeared in our columns a few weeks ago; 
and Dr. Muhlenberg, whose memorial ou this sub. 
ject was not the least grand work of his great and 
good life. There were four dreams which this 
saintly poet had very close to his heart: St. Luke's 
Hospital, the free Church of the Holy Communion, 
St. Johniand, and chureh unity, as evidenced by 
that movement which was known as ‘‘ The Memorial 


THE SOUTHERN PLANTERS OPVOR 
TUNITY. 

en American aristocrat of twenty five years ape 
was the Southern planter, The most intluén- 
element in English society aud politics to day is 
bat bis power is waning, 
one to the 
laborer, one to the church, one to the teuaut, one to 
himself. With high prices and good seasons the 
system works smoothly. Under competition with 
free soi}, in bad seasous, it is a dismalfailure. Sach 
asystem has no place in America, The tendency 
toward it in the South already las resulted in failure, 
The Sonutheru pilauter can find in the Saxon 
farmer a far better exemplar, There is in Saxouy 
au agriculture aud a system of laud texure which 
the South might look forward to with hope 
aud proud ambition, ‘The soil tillers of the great 
plaius of Saxony are of twoclasses, First, aud most 
numerous, are the peasaut proprietors, owners of tive 
to a hundred acres; they are industrious, thrifty, 
intelligent, fairly educated in the common schools, 
often in the model farm-schools, and not infrequentiy 
rise to the first rank. Second are the large land 
owners aud reuters of goverument lands (estates con- 
fiscated from too independent barons), Unlike men 
of similar standing in Great Britain, these farm the 
land themselves. They are educated in the univer- 
sities aud agricultural schools, and manage their 
business with such system, tact, and application of 
scientific kuowledge as is found nowhere else save iu 
great mauufactories. Those within a radius of 
several hundred miles of Halle comprise an associa 
tion whose center is the agricultural experiment 
station at that place, At the headof itis the talented 
Prof. Max Maecker, who, with a seore of skilled 
assistants, is continually wresting nature's secrets 
from her for the nses of the Saxon farmer. Every 
acre of these 500 or 5,000 gaere farms is nnder th: 


tial 
the Eugitsh landowuer, 


Papers.” 

The first three of these visions he lived to see as 
established facts. ‘Tbe fourth aspiration of his holy 
spirit yet awaiis fulfillment ; and is the inspiration of 
the church iv its cutlock upon the future to-day, 


plow. One which the writer visited a iitth: more 
> His th of this move ment, BUYS. 
than two years ago employed fifty to three 
memorial originating with Dr. Mulieuberg wae 
hands, used steam plows, manufactured beets into —— 
Movie Venture for the emancipation of the church. 
sliigar, and potatoes apd corn alcohol, It wae ntea to the House of B hops, ineil of 1} 
its works, Lhe large flocks and hit rds were Prote «tant Fy Dr Voht ry 4! ers of the 


clergy in eymputhy with bin 
“The movement bad a two fold bearing: 

E iecopal Church as the other, which 

mate church 

eli ments a5 the form of a broader acd 


manayed on the soiling system, INelndivg the use of 
the refuse of the sigar works. The CTOps were 
cereals, roots, and forage, on soi] kept fertile by 
rational culture and treatment, Fineroads traversed 
the estate, which no useless feneés encumbered, 
The proprietor spoke English, Preneh, and Latin, and 
His ‘resi 


one on the 


wes ite niti 
esecutial 


lis 


catholic 


“cOpe, ob thut in 
more 
tem.” 

: Itis this broader arpect of the mt morial which 
was a correspondent of Charles Darwin. alone has a large iuterest for the church universal ; 
for the evils which it was intended to cure belong to 
no one church, but are the bane aud the stumbling- 
block in the way of the power aud progress of Prot- 
estant Christianity. Protestantism spread with 
amazing rapidity until this spirit of denomination 
alism appeared ; it has moved along toward the con 
quest of the world slowly, and with coustant defeats, 
Secause the zeal which should be devoted against a 
common enemy has been divided into quarrels 
about minor points among ourselves. We quote 


from Dr. Mublenburg : 


1,100 years, He is respected and honored by al), 
The titled Jandowner often works on the same system 
and commands no greater inflmenee, Indeed, the 
government has a regular method of conferring 
formal rank ard title upon great farmers, 

Here, then, is the opportunity for the Southern 
planter. He possesses the land. Education is his, 
for his youth antedates the war, and it is open to his 
sons on a broader and more practical basis, Science 
waits lis cali; cheap labor is at his command; na 


ture offers him facilities the equal of which 4 Prot 
, ; * The divided and distracted state of our American Prot- 

the West has controlled im her best davs. He ° 
id -ti estaut Christianity, the new and subtie forms of unbelicf 
retains much of his old-time prestige. He is re- adapting themselves with fatal success to the spirit of the 


age, the consolidated forces of Roma ism bearivg with re 
newed ékill and activity against the Protestant.faith, and as, 
more or leas, the cousequence of these, the utter ignorance 
of the gospel among large portion «: the lower classes 
of our population, making # beathen wor!d in our midst, are 
among the considerations which indoce your memorialists 
to present the inquiry, whether the pericd has not arrived for 
| the adoption of measures to mect these exigencies of the 
| ines more comprebensive than avy yet provided for by our 
| present ecclesiastical system: in other words, whether the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, with only her present canoul- 
ca! means aud appliances, ber fixed and invariulle modes of 
public worship, and her traditional customs and usages, is 
competent to the work of preaching and dispensing the gos- 
pel to all sorts and cord tions of men, and so adequate to do 
the work of the Lord in this land and in this aye ? 

“ This question your petitioners, for their own part, and in 
consonance with many thoughtful minds among us, beljeve 
must be anewered in the negative. 

“Their memorial proceeds on the assumption that or 
church confined to the exercise of her present system is not 
suilicient to the great purposes above mentioned ; thut a 
wider door must be opened for acmiseion to the gospel minis- 


covering what he lost by war and cotton specula 

tiou—the last the greater evil, What should hinder 
him from re-establishit¢ bimseilf at the head of 
Southern allairs, politically, socially, and ecom- 
mercially, upon the broad basis of freedom, intelli- | 
gence, science, aud mechanies? The planters’ sons | 
of to-day do not lack energy, enterprise, or inteili- 
gence. The South is entering upon an era of pros- 
perity such as the West has evjoyed, uotwithstanding 
the grumblings of the discontented and the vilifica- 
tions of demagogues, She needs, in common with the 
whole country, the influence of conservative, educat- 
ed men, possessing that peculiar influence which 
always characterizes lancowvers, to counterbalance 
the power of moneyed corporations and the dangers 
of unemployed labor, The ignorant, immoral, land- 
less, and ill-educated Negroes threaten property and 
even liberty itself. Become a proprietor, the laborer 
isa better worker and his interests are identical 
with those of the planter, whose superior intellect, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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try than that through which ber candidates for holy orders | 
wre now obliged to enter. Besides such candidates among | 
ber own wembers, it is believed that mea can be found | 
among the other bodies of Christians around us who would 
gladly receive ordination at your hands, could they obtain | 
it without that entire surrender which would now be required | 
of them of all the libertyin pablic worship to which they | 
have been accustomed. Men who could not bring themeelves | 
to conform io all particulars to our preseriptions and | 
but yet sound in the faith, and who, having the gifte of 
preachers and pastors, wonld be uble ministers of the New 

The memorial goes ou to declare that the ultimate 
object of the memorialistes is to'submit to the Llouse | 
of Bishops thee practicality of devising Rome ecclest 
asticul system, broader, and more comprehensive | 
than any now recognized in Protestant Christendom, | 
surrounding and inelnding the Protestant Episeopal | 
Church as it now is, leaving that chureh nutouched | 
(and presumably all other churches also untouched ), 
and yet providing a common and visible order and | 
organization, while securing ‘‘as much freedom in| 
opinidv, discipline, atid worship a8 is compatible 
with faith in.the gospel.” 

There ure two striking points in Dr, Muahlenberg's 
explauation of this memorial ; the first of these i. 
bis repeated demand for a council or a congress of | 
ehurehes. This was long before the sneeessful ter- 
mination of the venture of the Ameriean Episcopal 
Chureh Congress, so that we have to-day a precedent 
forthis actiou which was not known in the day when 
the memorial was written, The seeond point which | 
his seer like mind seized upon far in advanee of the 
slowly plodding masses of the chureh was the ques 
tion of ordination, ‘The latter difieulty, whieh now 
constitutes so effectual a bar to chureh unity, or even 
Visible and perfected Christian fellowship, he pro- 
poses to meet by calling an ecumenical Protestant 


council 

* Let Epis 
tueet harmoniously and 
vase the question in the spirit of brotherly love, and honestly 


pulians, Pres! yterians, and Congregationalis's 


compare their Views; Tet them ctu 


endeavor to discover eome gronnd of peace and union 
Let them consent to substitute, in place of what they now 


prefer, any form of ordination in which #il could consecien- 
tionsiy unite, and they wou!ld not be long In coming to s de 
cieion.”’ 

It was Dr. Muhlenberg’s faith that the work of 
developing an ecclesiastical system whieh would 
unite uoder one roof all the varions honses of Protes- 


tant worship was the work-of an Ameriean Catholic 
The Episcopal Chureh has certainly 
some great advantages for entering npon this grand, 
though diffienit task, is the enstodian of that his- 
toric creed which expresses the eommon faith of all | 


Christians, eree ds ure lit isive the Apostles’ 


Creed is a unitier, ts leaders have already passed 
beyond the stage of recognizing and lamenting the | 
evils of sectariar ism, and have mivanced to that of a 

practical study of the problem how te remedy the | 


evil. Her soberest as well as her noblest sous are 


awake to the importance of this problem ; and are 
filled with a living hope of tinding for it some practi- | 
What better work can be imagined for | 


eal solution. 
the House of Dishops in the approaching General 
Convention than the appointment of sueh a standing 
Episcopal Commission npon chureh woity? This | 
would be indeed a practical celebration of a centen - | 
nial ¢xistenee wherein the one remaining vision of | 
the departed poet’s soul, who belonged to the Holy 
Catholic Chureh even before his translation, would 
become, Like his other dreams, an established fact. 


THE BAPTISTS. 

ought to be a relation of hearty sympathy 

. and active co operation between the Baptists 
aud the American Bible Society. Toere isnot. Tie 
Baptists have withdrawn a number of years ago, and 
are privting and circulating the Seriptures through 
their own Baptist organizations, This ought not to 
be. ‘his need not be, The Baptists, by practically | 
resolving at Saratoga not to employ their funds in 
preparing a new Baptist version of the Seriptures, 
have removed the obstacle to co-operation on their 
part. ‘The obstacle, as the case at present stands, is 
the attitude held by the American Bible Society 
toward the question of circulating « particular ver- 
sion of Scripture. That, at least, is the ostensible 
cause of hindrance, Whether the removal of that 
cause would bring about the union so desiralle 
would remain to be seen. But, at any rate, that 
cause, if properly removable, ought to be removed. 
Respousibility for separation, if separation there 
must be, ought not to rest on the great, beneficent, 
catholic, American Bible Society. 

It may possibly be that a perfectly right policy, a 


word of Grd. 
facta, 


terms iovelved., 


pations of the terms transferred. 


society, would not be responded to in like spirit by 
Baptists. Baptists might claim coneessions that 
could not properly be made. “That this is probable 
we will not say, but certainly it is possible, cou 
ceivable, Suppose it occurs; no matter, Every 
proper concession should nevertheless bave been 
made, If there 
wrong should not have been committed by the Amert- 


is to Wrolg anywhere, the 


Bible Soecicty. Tut in the aetnal posture of 
| things the American Dible Soctety is In the wrong 


That wrong should be correeted. 

There ia ascholarly, an acceptable, an aetually ac 
cepted version of Scripture to. the langnage of th: 
Durmese. ‘This version is withont eompetitio 
present or ctive. Itis ‘Ae Doarmese Bible, at 


least for au incdetinite time to come. The Barmese 


| dup nad on it, on it aloue, for their knowledge of the 


at, this Burmese version of Seripture ren 
ders the Gireek word baptize,” with its eognates, 
by Vernacular equivalent meaning Immerse, 
No competent selhohu will assert that this Is an un 
scholarly rendering of the Greek original, ren 


dering, however, compels the Christian missicon- 


| 
| 
| 


Such, on one side, is the state of the | 


aries Whe do not practice immersion, afd who, of | 


course, do not teach immersion, to explain the 
‘Lhere is for such missionaries an 
Still, in spite of the 
do, as mut- 


ter of fuct, liSe* this Verslen, the LDeECessary 


obvious disadvantage in this. 


disadvantage, titssionaries not 


explanation, Now. the course taken by the Ameri au 


| biguows, 


tor th at his Ts 


Bible Society is to refuse its aid in eirenlating this | 


version of the Scriptures, which standsalone as the | 


one means through which many millions of human 
beings may know the word of Grod and the way of sal- 
vation. The Bible S wiety should recede from this re 
fusal, Now is an opportrne time for it to correct its 
[It can well alford to do so, Indeed it 


ye 


canuot afford not to do. so, Nobleaee obliy 


mistake, 


Streugth, wealth, pre stizge, involve responsibilities, 
create obligations. 

It may be said, * [t will do no goml for the Bible 
Society to take this step. With so much of con- 
or so litth 
They will demaud more ; they will demand what can- 
not possibly be lded. 


cession will not be satisfied, 


this as the ; 
prineiphe of faithfnal 


eneral, the nuiversal of the 
trausiation., test it go con 

sistently through all lar puages, Loglish wot loss than 
others,” in short, Daptists will insist on having a 
Gaptist Bible the world over. Less than this will not 
content: ther, 


step at one point aa at nuother, since the whole 


length of the road they caunot possibly vo, 


tical dut’es too great te all 
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PROFESSOR PARK’S PAMPHLET 


hoes pamplict of ninety-eight pages ought to be real 
carefu ly by the two Boards who are entrusted 
with the care of Andover Seminary; doubtless it has 


been. It will be of interest to all alumni of that Sem 
inary, sud of more or less interest to the facnities and 
custodians Of other theologies! seminaries. The name 


of its ceetinguished author, aod the charaeter of the 


dispute, parlly perjonal, partly theological, in whieh 
he has, U happily for his fame, allowed himself to tk 
come invelved, will perhaps give it wider eirel 


short and the pressure of prac 


womost Christian workers ty 


spend gny time in mastering this pamphlet. Por th 
benefit of such we give here, in brief, the points in- 


Ando ver Seminary was i uoded at the beginning of 


this century —is07—as the result of a combination of 
tw i thevlovicsl sehools, one Calyromtie, thi 
other i] lhe two parties avreec Upon 


creed & Common basis, and recnired that all pre 
fessors on theendowment 


not ouly upon their inatguration, but every hve years 


which they provided should, 


thereafter, promise to maintain and inculeate the 


(iristian faith, as expressed in the ereed by me 
w repeated, together with all the other doetrines and 


duties of our holy religion, as far as may appertain to 
my «fice, aceording to the best light (rt shail give 
me.” Like all compromises, the creed is ambiguous in 
some «fits phraseolovy. The subsenption also is am 
The objeet of Peofessor Park’s pamphlet ts 
hog snd interpretation of 
the creed are correct, and! that the interpretation of some 
of his raries In the faculty is incerreet; that 


his understanding of the promise as one to Imeuleste 


en wits L f the articles ofthe creed is the sound one, 


and that the broaderand more liberal interpretation of 


They will say, * Grant | 


(Christians Let Leaptiates may as well | 


This is a Common method of argument; bat it is a 


false method. The point, in every Gontroversy, at 


which to make a stand is the right point; and the 
Amenean Dible Society has not ehosen the recht 
polnt, if the case Wer: Other thau it is “ if it Were a 
qnestion of ante cedeut instruction to translators what 


of versions to pronluce, the cause might be diifer- 


ent. We might, then, say, Let ** baptize” be trans- 


ferred’ - that is, transliterated inte the heatben 


tongues, not trunusluted at all. Missionaries of diller- 
Ing Views ou the subject of baptism eoukl then use 


one and the same bible, applying their several expla- 


pursued inpboth the New and the Old Versions of the 
Dible, and it is « wise one, Bat here is a version 
already in existence, already in possession, exclusive 
possession, It translates, indeed, instead of trans 

literating. but it trauslates truly enough, so far as 
mere lexicography Noble ly ean deny tliat ; 
nobody at least whose denial would weigh. Nav, it 
non- Baptist burmese scholars were to make a new 
version of their own, and in that version translate 
the terms in «nestion, such scholars would not ren 

der those terms iu a manner to : ‘radic? the versiou 
already existing. The utmost that they eonkl do 
would be to reuiter those te rius hy words or phrases 
of a general and indeterminate meaning, What 
would thus be gained? Why, against a version that 
gave what is certainly the general meaving of ** bap- 
tize,” there would be « version that did not give the 
meaning of that word atall, Thatisall Would 
the be suflicient to warrant the American LDible 
Society in entering the tield with a rival version 

The Bible Society by its inaction las already an 

swered that «question, Lut either to do this or to du 
nothing is the alternative to which the American 
Bible Society is shut up if it refuses to help circulate 
Dr, Judson’s burmese version of Seriptare. 


Society seems to us very plain, The Society ought 


not to produce # rival version, aud it ought not to do 


generous, & magnavimous policy on the part of this 


nothing. 
Let us see what it will do, 


‘This is the course ) 


— 


the premisé as a pledyve to teach Christian faith ag ex 
pre ased in whose eapr are, like all ex 
pressions of religious faith. imperfect and inadequate, 
and unsound. The pamphlet is not jad 
cial, nor even histdrical: it is an advoeate’s plea, 
resembling, not only in its spirit, but even im its form 
structure, leva! brief. It is ciear, clenn-eut 


positive; but those who had hoped, as we bad, te get 


from it some bistories! light on this sulypect will be 
disap potnted Prof. Vark sbounds with assertions 
as bk) What the framers of the creed believed, or must 
be stripped to have believed, and what they intenrled 


OF must be supposed to have intended, by thelr plirase 
but he does not support these sseertions Dy his 


eft by thie 


; 
torical evirlence We sare. therefore 
let to take the creed in its batural snd apparent mean 
ina, “rel sitto the theolovical beliefs of te-d 
how far the two barmeniz 

have made this con parison witl 


creed appears to us to be har consistent with 


eurrent New Envland theology ut points; and 
especially with that form of New Raglind theology of 
whieh Vert. Park has been geversliy and justly re- 


fas the foremost representative. fue Creed de- 


clares that in consequence of Atam’s disobedione 


lants were constituted sinners.” the 


all his descen 
current New Eagland theology holds that every man 
constitutes himseif a sinner by his own Voluntary act, 
that be infiertts from A:lam not siufuloess but depray 
ity, or tendency tow ‘sinfulness. Tue ereed a: 
clares that *‘no means whatever can change the heart 
of sinnet anil make it heyy Senlenct wach, 
unless it is rega del a8 qualified by contiguons 
Spcci.s of fataliam driven 
of New England theology by Dr, Lyman Beecher 
and President Finney, utterly inconsistent with «a! 
revival, Or evangelistic, or even missionary labors, 
and? now rarely found in any pulpits except those of th: 


Indiana. The creed tuciares a coctrine of une 


anti-missionary ‘“‘hard-shelis” of the 


l«litional election which we do oot hellevVe one ten 


a if vlgment pothiog hy 


this 
existing state of the case, what is the dnty of the | 


thousand of our un ler f ty years of 
has ever heard from a zgraduate of Andover Seminary. 
the other band, curiousiy enough, the ereed eon 
tuins nothing which is expleitiy opposed, and in 
ist and ressonabie Im] 
cation opposed, to those ‘ heresies and errors” whieh 
their opponents have made so current by stamping © 
them the superscription of “‘new theology.” Thi 
theology” is currently supposed to be 


three 


** w 


unsound oo great points the Bible, 


the Atonement, and the Future “‘ate; sod we 
doutt whether there is supposed representative 
of that theslogy whe could sign wll 
that the creed has to say on these three points. Its 
doctrine of the Dible is that “the word: f God contained 
New Testaments 
Prof. 


in Lhe Soriptlures f the O.d and the 
ia the only perfect rule of faith aad practice. 
Robertson Smith himecif would sizo this, sod tell his 


that the objec’, aod the sule objeet, of Biblical 


f Anavver Seminary bby 
braukiin reese. Kaod, Avery & Ca.) 


The rete. 


wards A. lark. (Destor 
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THE CIULRISTIAN UNION, 


Vor. XXVIL, No. 25. 


criticism is to ascertain by a patient, fresh, and rev- 
erent study what is that ** word of God,” and how it is 
to be distinguished from the human, and therefore 
imperfect, vessels which contain it. Its, doctrine of 
the Atonement is that ‘‘avreeably to the covenant of 
redempticn, the Son of God, and he slone, by his 
sufferings and death, has made Atonement for the sins 
of all men.” This statement—and this is the only state- 
ment of the creed respecting the Atonement—could have 
been signed by Dr. Bushnell, and does not differ, even 
in phraseolovy, materially from the statement which 
so radical a modern as Henry Ward Deecher has made 
of his belief on this topic. Its doctrine respecting 
Future Punishment is that the wicked will awake to 
shame and everlasting contempt, and with devils be 
plunged into the lake that burneth with fire and brim- 
stone forever and ever.” There are very few, if any, 
Congregationalists who could not sign this article, 
though many might prefer a different phraseology. 
Those who believe in Conditional Immortality would 
entertain no objection to it, for they believe that 
fire in the Bible isan emblem of destruction, not of 
torment. Those who believe in an Intermediate State 
between death and the final judgment, and a re- 
demptive work carried ou during that Intermediate 
State, would entertain no Objection to it, for they be- 
lieve that the wicked awake to shame and everlasting 
contempt not at death but at the final judgment. We 
have not overlooked the faet that Prof. Park opens his 
pamphlet by asserting that the Creed involves the doc- 
trine that the Bible (s, does not merely contain 
the wor! of God, the governmental theory of the 
atonement, and 4 final judgment af death for every indi- 
vidual; but this is Prof. Park’s creed, not the Asso- 
ciate Creed. Nor have we overlooked the fact that 
he devotes two chapters—cigateen pages—to an at- 
tempt to show that by necessary implication “ the 
Creed disallows the doctrine or hypothesis of a proba- 
tion after death.” We do not think he makes out bis 
case, but he does make it very clcar that this is at 
best only an implication; that there is nothing in 
the Creed explicitly or in terms inconsistent with be- 
lief in an «after death redemption, there 
is nothing inconsistent with Evangelical  Criti- 
cism, or with any of the various current theories of 
the atonement. The Christian Union could not, un- 
der its present management, be published on the An- 
dover foundation: but so far as the doctrine of the 
Bible and the Atonement are concerned, it could ask 
no better or wiser statement of Christian Union the- 
ology than it finds in the Andover Creed, and its only 
criticism on the statement respecting Future Punish. 
ment would be to its literary taste, not to its religious 
doctrine. We have no great faith in, creed subscrip- 
tions, particularly When they are required; but we take 
great pleasure in subscribing without requirement to 
these three articles of the Andover Creed. 

The truth is that theological questions and contro- 
versies change from generation to generation. The 
questions which agitated the churches in 1807 are 
almost unknown in 1883; the questions which agitate 
the ehurches in 1883 were almost, if not absolutely, 
unknown in 1807. The younger men in our ministry 
would need to go to the dust-covered volumes in their 
libraries to find out the meaning of such theological 
terms as ‘‘covenantof grace,” ‘‘ covenant of works,” 
“moral inability.” The ministers of 1807 had not 
even presented to them the questions which agitate 
the churches aud divide the theological thinkers of to- 
day. ('n these juestions, therefore, the creed is silent. 

On one point, however, the Statutes, of which it is a 
part, are perfectly explicit. They leave the interests 
of the Seminary and of evangelical truth in the hands 
of two Boards—a Board of thirteen Trustees, and a 
Board of three Visitors: the latter ‘‘to be, asin our 
place and steai, the guardians, overseers, and protect- 
ors of this our foundation.” They might have left the 
retiring professor of Dogmatic Theology to appoint his 
successor or to exercise a veto power over his appoint- 
ment. They did not, happily for the churches; for 
had they done so the churches would never have en- 
joyed the benetits of Professor Park’s instructions in 
theological science. They might bave left it to the 
churches, to be determined by universal suffrage. In 
that case it would have beemio order to appeal to the 
public by long controversial articles in the newspapers 
and longer and more controversial pamphlets. But 
they chose a different method. They left those inter- 
ests in the hands of two self-perpetuating Boards. The 
gentlemen who constitute these Boards possess a repu- 
tation for orthodox soundness, personal integrity, and 


judicial calmness of mind, not excelled by that of 
Professor Park himself. The interests of the Sem- 
inary, of the churches, and of evangelical truth are 
perfectly safe in their bands, and we congratulate the 
Seminary and the churches that at the meeting last 
week the Alumni, with such hearty and substantial 
unanimity, decided to attend to their own business 
and leave the business of Andover Seminary to be at- 
tended to by the gentlemen to whom it has been in- 
trusted, and who are, in every way, abundantly com- 
petent to attend to it. 


EN VOYAGE. 


By Cakouine A. Mason. 


\ 7 hichever way the wind doth blow 
Some heart is glad to have it eo; 

Then blow it east or blow it weet, 

The wind that blows, that wind ia beat. 


My little craft ssils no! alone; 

A thousand fleets from every zone 

Are out upon @ thousand sets; 

And what for me were fayoring breeze 
Might dash another, with the shock 

Of doom, upon some hidden rock. 

And so | do not dare to pray 

For winds to waft me on my way: 

But leave it toa Higher Will 

To stay or speed me —trusting still 
That all is well, and sure that he 

Who launched my bark will sail with ine 
Through storm and calm, and wili not fui!, 
Whatever breezes may prevail, 

To land me, every peril past, 

Within his «heltering heaven at last. 


Then, whatsoever wind both blow, 

My heart is glad to have it #0; 

And blow it east or blow it west, 

The wind that blows, that wind is best. 


Fircasurns, Maes. 


AMONG THE MALVERN HILLS. 
By 


\ HEN we reached Malvern it was yet autumn, 
| and from the windows of the Foley Arms 
Hotel was an indescribably beautiful view. The half 
of Worcestershire was spread out before us. The 
green meadows were divided into esyuares like a 
checker-board, and broken by masses of woodland. 
The plain was dotted with ivy-grown churches, each 
with its group of thatched cottages clustering near it ; 
far away to the left rose the stately pile of Worcester 
Cathedral, and like a silver thread in. the pale sun. 
light the Severn flowed, five miles away, through.the 
fields. Every morning a glorious panorama Was en. 
acted for our benefit. At nine o’elock a mist, soft and 
impenetrable, hid the valley from our eyes; even 
blotted out the dewy garden of the hotel. It gradually 
receded until it seemed to hang like a white curtain 
from the sky tothe earth. Then, from end to end, it 
slowly rolled up, disclosing the smiling plain and the 
vast airy expanse of sky and cloud. Then the. lovlish 
sun, which has its own gracious beauty, flooded every- 
thing—literally 


Kissing with golden face the meadows creen, 
pale streams with heavenly a’chemy."’ 


Perhaps it is the fact of the little town having to 
cling for dear life to the side of the mountain that 
robs it of the demure air of propriety that so many 
English towns have. The hotels are cheerful and in- 
viting, the very shop windows laugh in your face, 
and between them in the steep streets peeps the vrassy 
side of the mountain. At noon, when the band plays 
on the terrace, and late in the afternoon, the pavements 
are crowded with passers the usual patient from the 
many water-cures, the frequent eurate with his broad- 
brimmed felt hat, long coat, and patient face, and the 
occasional American. All these unconsciously fee! 
the quiet cheerfulness of the place. In certain parts 
of England restiessness, and ambition, and eager joy, 
all die a painless, happy death. Instead, comes tran- 
quillity, beatitude. 

In Malvern the climate effects this. Autumn, with- 
out your knowing how, or when, glides into winter. 
One day the ground is powdered with hoar frost, the 
trees are losing their leaves, it is late in December; 
and yet yesterday the roses were growing in the garden, 
and the grass under the silver powdering is as green 
as at midsummer. 

In Worcestershire nature is moderate in all things. 
In five months there were but two wholly rainy days, 
perhaps not one of unbroken sunshine. But what 
gentle variety in each day! After an hour or so of 
melting sunlight a cloud that has nothing threatening 
in its appearance spreads over the sky, and the rain 
falls quietly. You put up your umbrellas, and before 
you have time to complain the sun is shining again. 
The earth is refreshed, aud your spirit actually shares 
in this refreshment. There is something dusty and 
drying in the mental effect of too constant and glaring 
sunlight. The climate of Malvern mellows and calms 
the thoughts and disposition. 

It is curious how soon a passion for church-going 
seizes on the receptive American if he stays long 
enough in England, above all in acountrytown. The 
Priory, or Abbey Church, as it is called in Mal- 


vern, stands in the center of the town, slightly below 
the main street. Many centuries ago it was the chapel 
of a flourishing abbey, and now, wit!) its square Nor- 
man tower and Gothic windows, is the pride and de- 
light of Malvern. In the carly morning the sun tinged 
the tower with a transcendent ro-y light, chanping 
the gray materia! to a “ niiracie in stone.” 

In the church-yard, grass-crown snd stone paved, 
Some of the epitaphs were 
frankness, 


were many old tombs. 
very curious, and one, in its medieval 
haunted the memory 

Pain was m 


Physic was my food ; 
(,roner wae dovotion, 


por uli, 


Drage did me no good, 
Christ wae my pirysician, 
And he thought beat 

To ease my pain 

And eet my sou! at rest. 


The interiorof the church, flooded with pale, gray 
light, with its massive Norman pillars, vast nave and 
transepts and carved choir beneath the tower, had «a 
strange fascination. The chora! service was wel! suny 
by a large choir of men and boys, and although one 
knew them to be human their voices were angelic, and 
at a distance their white robea equally go. One Sun. 
day evening at twilight, when the congregation list 
ened and looked with decp enjoyment of their sur- 
roundings, the lights, which twinkled like groups of 
stars in the dusky choir and nave, suddenly went out. 
The music wavered and broke off diseordantly. Fora 
moment all was darkness and silence. Then the choir 
leader, atall, fair man, shouted, 

“Run! run! boys, for your lives; 
coming down on us!" 

Alas for my angels! In abject terror, despite the 
protestations of the viear, off went every surplice: 
there was atwinkling of trowsered legs, and seram. 
bling over the backs of the monks’ stalls) where they 
sat; every man and boy disappeared from the choi 
and rushed headlong into the little chapel beyond. , 
There they were found shaking with fright. One or 
two of the more sinful boys were kneeling on the 
marble tombs praying fervently. After this, it was no 
surprise to witness their levity during service. Once 
the vicar left his place and, standing before two 
naughty cherubs, called them by their names and 
led them to his seat, where they were obliged to 
stand, on either side of him, during the remainder 
of the service. 

There was an intoxicating revelry in the sound of 
the abbey chimes. There was no-tune, but a descend. 
ing scale of six notes, repeated over and over again in 
breathless haste. It was absurdly like the jolly laugh 
of « fat man, beginning high up ina ringing shout of 
merriment and ending in a hoarse chuckle. The 
chimes rang at all hours of the day and on all ocea- 
sions, no matter how slight. Feast days and fast days, 
high days and holidays, they jang)d and boomed far 
above our heads, sometimes beginning with no appar- 
ent reason, ip a# totally unexpec .d manner. Once, 
when we had climbed to the top of the tower and stood 
amid the great silent bells, looking turouvh the carved 
openings at the valley and town below, the chimes 
suddenly began to ring. The clamor was terrifying— 
the deafening sound surging about us and swallowing 
us in its waves. We put our hands over our cars and 
almost tumbled down the stone stairs, until we reached 
a platform far below, laughing, but still shaken by the 
uproar. 

On Christmas Eve we were wakened just before mid- 
night by the ‘* Waits” caroling beneath our windows 
inthe moonlight. Tie inevitable sixpences were dis 
tributed between them, and with their departure the 
chimes broke forth wildly. 

At this season the town burstsinto bloom. Every 
shop is dressed with evergreen, holly, and mistletoe, 
and even the pigs hanging in front .of the butchers’ 
shops are so covered with shining green leaves and 
red berries as to be absolutely ornamental. One day 
soon after Christmas, when driving by a farm house 
about a mile and a half from the town, we noticed at 
some distance from the hedge a curious tree. It stood 
near a leafless apple orchard, but even at a distance it 
was distinguishable from the other trees. The 
branches started horizontally and then took an upward 
direction. Each branch was covered with twigs bent 
sharply at right angles and interlacing each other; 
these in turn were covered with long pointed thorns, so 
that the simile which instantly flashed into our minds 
was—a crown of thorns. The people who lived in the 
farm house told us that it was a Holy Thorn tree, and 
that every year, at midnight ow Epiphany, or Twelfth 
Night, the celebration of the visit of the Magi to the 
infant Christ, the tree, up to that moment bare and 
leatless, burst into leaf and bloom. We smiled at their 
credulity, but tenderly, as ats beautiful superstition, 
but they assured us that it was true. 

“Come yourselves and see,” they said ; bas al- 
ways been so.” | 

Accordingly, on the afternoon of Epiphany we drove 


the tower is 


| 
| 
| 
| 


21, 1883. 


—— 


It looked as we 
We broke 


to the farm and examined the tree. 
had seen it before—bare and frost-bitten, 


off a branch, and after close iospection found almost | 
| This prelude will explain the paralytic embarrassment 
| into which he fell as he saw us seated before him. Ilis 


imperceptible dull brown buds near the thorn-like 
twigs. 

It was rather a cold night, and by eleven o’elock our 
curiosity aud energy bad ebbed away. ‘The day for mir- 
acles lad passed. Ooeof our party, however, drove there 
and returned in a couple of hours with materis!l proof 
to present before our incredulous eyes. There was the 
twisted thorny covered with small green 
leaves, and here and there tiny delicate purplish and 
At twelve o'clock exaetly the little 
brown buds burat simultancously, and. the tree 
was almost entirely covered with tiny leaves ani 
flowers. A numberof people bad gone down on the 
eve of Epiphany, but as they had mistaken the night 
they had gone away in contirmed unbelief. We paid 
another visit to the Holy Toorn, and found all as it 
had been described. In Bolin'’s Classical Dietionary is 
to be found an account of these trees. Their technical 
name is the Glastonbury Thorn; there are several in 
Koglavd, aud the fact exists that they do bloom on 
the night of Epiphany, and the association adds a 
sacred charm. 

Through all the existence in Malvera runs the in- 
tluence of the breezy mountain life that one leads for 
several hours each day. If the climb to the top of the 
Beacon is too long, a donkey with s# boy attached can 
be procured for afew pence to carry you to the sum- 
ait and back. I say a donkey with a boy attached, 
for in Malvern the two have no separate existence, In 
the steep streets, and at the foot of the mountain, they 
congregate. Always a donkey; with a boy perched 
om bis tail, iting for custom. We questioned them 
as to why they ignored the saddle and rode on the ex- 
treme end of the donkey's body, and were always an - 
swered in the same way: they had always done so, 
and liked it better, The ignorance of these boys was 
amusing. Ouse boy of fourteen confessed that he had 
heard of America, but situated it in Australia. An- 
other of the Malvern small boys asked one of us to 
talk alittle American for him, and remarked on the 
ease With which we spoke English. This was not an 
entire surprise, for a few Sundays before, in the abbey, 
the clergyman who was preaching spoke of the heathen 
plantations of America, and asserted that it Was within 
the memory of inan when tie rst Coristian bishop had 
visited these plantations, “but wow, thank Gnd,” he 
concluded, there is quite a Hourishing braneh of the 
Estab. ished Church.” 

From the summit of the Worcestershire Beacon, 
looking in one direction, is the tat plain of Worcester- 
shire, threaded with the Severn, much like the view 
from the town, but far more vast. Turning toward 
Herefordshire, the change is magical. In the autumn 
the rolling country lies in green and golden billows at 
The foliage seems richer and more brill .nt 
than in Worcestershire. Hereford and Glouce er 
cathedrals are plainly visible. Nothing in Italy Id 
have been more exquisite than ove sunset from the 
mountain, looking toward Hereford. The atmosphere 
turned to mellow gold dust, the deep emerald and yel- 
low of meadow and woodland to spring-like green and 
fiery, molten copper, and, as the sun sank out of sight, 
the golden distance at the horizon luminous aad im. 
measurable. 

Between the two Beacons is a cutting called the 
Wyche, where there has sprung up a little settiement 
with its chapel and reading-room. night we 
learned that a Penny Reading for the poor was to be 
held at the Wyche, and as any announcement was 
hailed with joy we determined to go, and drove up 
the mountain in the evening, in the bright moonlight. 
Penny Readings are purely an Eoylish custom, and 
would be excellent things Lo introduce in some Amer 
ican country towns. Tue cntertainment is usually 
composed of musie and recitations, and is entirely vol- 
untary, while the entrance fee of a penny does away 
with the feeling that it is a charity. The little room 
was filled when we arrived, and, owing to the fact, I 
suppose, of our being strangers, we were conducted 
to seats in the frontrow. Aftera quartet and duet 
sung without accompaniment, as there was neither 
piano nor organ, an elderly individual came forward 
and recited a sentimental poem, to the delight of the 
audience. Whenever he became pathetic he forgot 
bis b's, but this was too ordinary to excite any re 
mark. Then evsued an embarrassing pause. At 
length the pathetic gentleman announced that Mr.-—-, 
who had just promised to sing, was unable to be with 
them, but that the Rev. , of . who had just 
come in, hal kindly consented to take his place. At 
this there: was much applause. The Kev. was 
evidently u favorite. He was «a handsome young fel- 
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low, and made his way up the aisle and took his 
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and the clergy who presiied. The Rev. liad! 
scen usin the streets of Malvern, and, knowing us to 
be Americans, feared us as unknown «quantities. 


face was scarict, as his introducer anuvounced that he 
would kindly favor them with The Bailiff’s Danghter 
of Islington.” 
laughter. The appreciation of those whom he really 
Wished to please seemed to enable him to begin. With 
what was the ulmeost COD 
fusion, he went through 
absurd ballad, in a fresh tenor voice. 
accompaniment, and the tune was a quaint old Eogtish 
one full of little jeres and twists, it was not au 
thing to do, at the best, and, under the cireumstances, 
was a triumph. 


There was more applause and mueh 


manliness, in his 
f MI) 
As there was no 


ni oberless Verses 


THE COFFEE HOUSE EXPERIMENT IN 
BOSTON. 
by Frank 
collee house 


sixteen 
the point where it is to be regarded less as an cx 
periment than as an institution. An enterprise which 
realizes one thousand dollars net profit a month may 
be said to have in it the clement of business success. 
The company which carrics on the coffee-honuse was 
incorporated in ()ctober witha capital of 000 
which was soon after increased to *10,000. The eapi 
tal was furnished by benevolent and publie- spirited 
meno, who regarded only-the philanthropie aspeets of 
the scheme, and looked for no pecuniary return. The 


experiment in Boston is only 


Creen Street the first of November. The loeation is 
near the erowded thoroughfares 


Two or three line 3 of h rse care 


junction «of severa! 
it, and in the 
The broad 


looking in. one 


nelwhborhood there sre numerous 
hails, and other places of doubtful re pute. 
frout is nearly all of glass; and 
by in the evening, one sees 

well thiled, the eoffue-bar 


sa 


the restaurant tables« 


ronerously patronized, and 


the billiard and in the rear @urrotunded by 


af ting men who are clear ite them. 


ives. The scene is animated and brilliant, and if 
of thing 


de to save young 


ne Want’ to see the esort from which the 


men, he has 
only te go down « atairway to the be-r saloon direetly 


iuderneath the Alhambra, wiere men sre drinking 


tuemselves stupid at the tab'es, and a maudlin mu 


sician in the corner ts « xtracting (lismal melodies from 


the Minne. 


months ol’, but it has already reached | 


desler in gentlemen’s furnis! 


leges of this deseription is point 


popularity of the coffee-counter of the Oriental Tea | 


Company, where for several years coffee had been sold 
at two cents a cup, suggested the name of the new en 

terprise -the Oriental Coffee House Company; and 
Mr. Sharpleigh, one of the partners in the Orien‘a! Tea 
Company, was intrusted with the business direction 
of the coffee-houses. The ‘* Casino” Coffee Hows 
opened on the first of lebrnuary, 1882, and oeeupied 
the whole of the Nos. 851.5 Wuashipgton 
street. Neither money nor pains were spared to make 
the place attractive. Pilate glass windows, hard-wiol 
finish, decorated wal!s and ceiling, and neat and taste 
ful furnishings, served to remove any impression of 
cheap charity. ‘There were two entrances 
ladies, opening dircetly into a roomy establishment, 
and the other for men, opening to a “ enffee bar,” 
where coffee, cocoa, ete., sandwiches, and simple re- 
freshments were sold, and in the rear were billiard and 
pool tables, with chairs for persons watching the vames 


building 


Lixpersence has been « valuable teacher in the details 
of the management. Last year the rent of the Casine 


was *=4.000 The establishment was moved « tittle 


further up Washington Street, to Nos. 05> “Ll. where it 
of 
The rent of the 


tpt at 


eccupies the whole of the first floor and 
the ne w Welle Memoria! 
new Casing and of the Alhambra is 


manswvement tae sul 


euch peace the certain priv 

A barber, for example, pays a month; a 
ing goods, 700 « month ; 
purveyor Of soda-water, month: « cigar dealer, 
+0) @ month; the keeper of a tower 


In this way the net rent is so diminished 


stand, S15 
mooth, ete. 
that for both places together i! amounts to but a little 
more than one-fourth as much as the C sino alone 
Tie opportunity of sub-letting privi 


which 


cost last 
be 
profitably borne in mind in mind in planning a coffee 
Last year there Were a good many 
sm!! losses by dishonesty ; but anela orate yet simple 


house enterprise, 


system of cheeks and daily reports has stopped these 


one f r | 


Open 


Cigars were sold at the eoffee counter, and smoking | 
anything or not; and a man may spend the whole 


was freely allowed. ()verhend was reading room, 
and room fitted up with tables for chess, checkers, 
etc. The idea of the management was to provide 
young men with all the attractions of the 
saloons, with the intox eating 
drinks—the place of this being supplied by the enffce 
bar; and to allow the same freedom as 
80 far as consistent with good order. 

the *‘unco guid " were not lacking. A prominent re- 
ligious weekly, Boston, publicly 
and with appropriate solemnity deplored the distress 

ing fact that the managers of the Casino were actually 
providing tobacco and billiards for their patrons. But 
the coffee-house managers, who saw their 
thronged nightly by young men of the very class 
whom they wanted to who, if not 
would have been drinking and vambling in the saloons, 
thought that they understood their work better than 
the editor of the religious weekly, and went 
disturbed. At firat, the restaurant feature was limited 
to a very simple bill-of-fare, the mot to com. 
pete with restaurants, but with saloons, and to pro 
vide, in the main, only sandwiches, pies, doughnuts, 
and such things as are sold in the saloons. But ural. 
ually, and under the stress of a growing deman!, the 
bill-of-fare was enlarged, unti! now it Comprises most 
things that are procurable in the average restaurant. 
This change of policy bas proved to be very fortunate, 
restaurants have been a source of steady 


social 


simple exception of 


in the saloons, 
(‘riticisms from 


published in 


reach, and there, 


tiil- 


as the 
promt. 

In May, 1882, a new collce house was projected. 
The capital of the company was doubled, no diiliculty 
being found in distributing the new ten thousand do! 
lars of stock. In order to make & fresh and equitable 
start, the net earnings up to the date of the inereas: 
were distributed among the original shareholders ; and 
when these received acdivitend of two and one-half 
per cent. derived from three months’ operation of tie 
coffee house, it bevan to be seen that there might be 
business sagacity as well as genuine philanthropy in 
the colfee-house idea, 


The Casino being at the South end, the West end 


was selected for the second experiment. The “ Al. 
hambra,” which is even more attractive in its decora. 
tions and furoishings than the Casino, Was opened on 


lenks., least summer the Casino was run ata loss, the 
hot Weather serving to reduce the number of patrons 
Liat 


both establishments will pay expenses, and perhaps a 


below the payliog point, but the iodiestions are 


little more, during the summer months this year. Tak- 
ing the year through, the restaurants pay all the ex 

peuser, and what is received from the yames is all net 
prot. Atthe restaurants cverythiug is well evoked 
and neatly served, and the prices are very moderate 

for example, colfee is 2. 4, and 5 cents acup; milk, 3 
cents: cream, 5 cents; a tow!) of oatincal and cream, 
strawberry short cake,-10 
The places are kept 


cents : 


cents: 


nies, 5 cents 
ice-cream, 10 cents, ete. 
from six o'clock in 
eleven at night, and during 


the morning to half past 
these hours any one who 
behaves himself is welcoms: in them, whether he buys 
seventeen hours and a half in them without being 
spoken to otherwise than kindly. 
profits of the two rl ace amounted to 


The compined net 
000 in Peb 
ruary andi to the same sumin March. April showed 
fa'ling-off, though not very considerable. No 
dividends have been paid since May of last year; the 


purpose ty accumulate the earnings 80 to Open 
third eoffee-house, after a while, out of the profits of 
the other two. 

It may be asked, What are two coffec-houses among 
the three thousand drinking-places of Boston?’ Not 
much, it may be admitted ; yet it is something to have 
made a beginning, and to have demonstrated that the 
eollce house experiment is not only practicable, but 
that tt has a sound business basis. 
but the 


‘arge cities an 


These two are not 


beginning. There are few of our 


towues in which 


the ene, 
large something of 


this sort might not be done. In one place the billimrd- 


room can perhaps be dispensed with, aod more strese 
placed on the reading-room ; in another the restaurant 
fexture limited to « eoffee-bar;: in another, 
special effort may be made toward providing literary 


and musical entertainments for the young men. rit 


with such mocifications as may be suggested by loeal 
conditions, there if room fora large amount of useful 
eitort in meeting the saloons, in a manner, on their 
own ground. The work requires a Jittle 
generous sympathy with yourg imeo, 


capital, 
business push 
aud enterprise, and sanctified conimon sense. 


LETTERS OF CONDOLENCE 

write, 
thy 
pumber—afre lying hither and yor 


earth. They are 
bly in all the dialects of the civilized world. C 


these precious bearers of sympa 
muittthie whom po man Can 
ver the face of the 
ritten in many dialects ; yes, proba- 
open all that have been written sod gone forth on their 
errands of healing within the past twenty four houra, 
what « vast mass of tlewible literature | should have 
before mie Tie bieroglyphica of the Pharaohs and 
the cunciform inseriplions of the Assyrian kings would 


y 
f | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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be easy reading in comparison. Yet this trackless 
diversity is but superticial, and at the core all this vast 
polyglot is one and the sume language; that of love, to 
wit, which in written letters often needs dictionaries, 
grammars, and interpreters, but in its own proper dia- 
Ject-—a glance, a tear, a pressure of the hand, for ex- 
ample—is intelligible to all human kind. 

It is not pleasant to think of these sanctities in epis- 
tolary literature flying along the paths of postal com- 
munication in close compaaionship with all the gross 
gossip of this materia! world. Were it possible we 
would have these missives of the heart deposited in a 
special drawer in every post-oftice, and a consecrated 
bag, which should be guarded by legal penalties 
against rough handling, should conserve them on their 
journey. 

Never till of late has the impiety seemed so distress- 
ing, of flinging carelessly down upon the railroad plat 
form a bag of mail matter, in whic, perchance, amid 
promiscuous heaps of commercial correspondence, & 
single letter of condolence might.be hidden. 

Out of the hungers of a heart in the first shock of 
bereavement one can casily deduce a code of rules ap- 
plicable to the sort of epistolary composition which 
we are talking about. 

In the general intercourse of socisl life we have 
come to expect much of verbal expression which does 
not represent anything particularin the domain of real 
feeling. All of us carry about with us some such ref 
erence books as microscopists make, in which, com- 
paring the exaggerations of social interchange with the 
bare verities of sentiment, we write under these verbal 
exhibitions ‘*‘ Magnified ten to a bundred ‘diameters.” 
In the ordinary intercourse of life these startling con- 
tradictions between semblance and fact do not hurt 
much. Allof us have got accustomed to them, and 
all of us practice them in greater or less degree. 

But when that great sorrow came into your house 
hold and the thick cloud settled down upon your heart, 
the one thing that you longed for in human friendship 
Was Sincerity. (ne told me yesterday that when, in a 
far-off frontier land of aliens, a telegram came an- 
nouncing his mother’s dismission from earth, the chief 
solace beneath the heavens was in the solitary com- 
panionship of a noble Newfoundland dog, which by 
the hour would sit with its head in his lap, looking out 
of its great sad eyes into his face, with unquestionable 
longing to bring some boon of help ina catastrophe 
whose meaning its poor brain could not divine. No 
conventionalism here; honest condolence through and 
through; and in this was its priceless worth, whether, 
coming from man or beast. 

I pray you, my friend, not to overlook this prime 
quality of which we are speaking. 1 was going to say 
itis the first and last and every intervening condition 
of usefulness in this noble mission of beneticence to 
which Christ calls us. 

Models and formulas may serve us in other sorts of 
correspondence, but they are of little value here. ut 
of a large mass of letters of condolence lying in my h:- 
brary, all without exception most gratefully appreci- 
ated, there is one which is very precious because of its 
childlike simplicity and perfect truth to the heart's 
warm affections. More refreshing is it because the 
writer is a poet by constitution and culture, and can 
adjust words and sentences in stately rhythm when he 
soelects. But there are no rhetorical measurements 
here. His brotherly heart pours itself out as streams 
after heavy rains leap over the mountain ravines, and 
plunging down into the valleys bury out of sight their 
customary banks and channels. 

The whole letter 1s only a gushing ehaplification of 
one short sentence in the midst of it, ‘‘I] am so sorry 
for you.” Verily here is balm out of Gilead. 

All of us carry to our graves regretful memories of 
duties neglected, calls of God unheeded, finger-point- 
ings to deeda of helpfulness disregarded. [ hope we shall 
be forgiven for all these things because we are sorry 
for them, and seriously intend, by the help of divine 
grace, never to sin again in like manner. 

Well, mayhap the compassionate Saviour calls some 
one who reads these lines to this high ministry which I 
have been writing about. Every morning look over 
the death list in the paper to see if any familiar name 
is there. How often I find that an arrow out of the 
destroyer's full quiver has smitten down some one 
linked to me by the bonds of friendship or affection. 
And too often the thought of writing a word of sym- 
pathy to the lonely ones left behind has remained a 
thought, and never come to birth in action. Such im. 
pulses are divine commands,'and when they are felt let 
it be with us as if the top of Sinai were in a garment 
of tiame and the voice of the Almighty were speaking 
in the thunder. Fortruly it is a very solemn time. 
A few sentences titly written will diminish the ocean 
of human sorrow by a single drop and add to the sum 
of human peace and joy. The indwelling Christ alone 
can keep heart and pen in constant readiness for these 
precious opportunities. 
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By 


A 


Ai E\ ANDER 


A DESOLATE 


TER some co-workers and I had Iabored fora 

year or two in a distriet of poor people in G 
the church to which we belonged resolved to appoint 
a& missionary to work it thoroughly, snd they were so 
kind as to offer the first appointment to me. 

In one of the back courts of the district stood a di 
lapidated block of houses, Which, somehow or other, 
neither my fellow-workers nor had ever visited. I 
resolved to make my first Visit as missionary there. It 
was the month of November, and one of its gloomiest 
days. I ascended the stairs to the topmost flat, and 
knocked at the door of what is there termed a °° 
house,” or house of one apartment. A faint voice from 
within bade me ‘* open and come tn.” 

The door opened into a wretehed chamber without 
furniture of any sort beyond a few chairs. On one of 


sinyle 


those chairs sat an old woman whose hair was passing | 


from black to gray, and whose skin was brown and 
wrinkled. Ste was leaning forward on a lon stall 
which she grasped by the middle, and looking fixedly 
in the direction of the door at which | was entering. 
There was something about the stare of Ler cyes which 
I did not like. At first | thought their expression rude 
and insolent. But I soon pereeived tuat it was the 
expression of diseasc, and that she was stone-blind. 

‘Who are you?” she asked sharply, when I had 
shut the door. 

Itold my name and the objeet of my visit. She 
turned slowly round and bent forward, as if to look 
for a particular object. Then she pointed to a corner 
of the apartment and said, “ There be a seat in that 
corner; bring it ere and sit down and talk to me, for 
Iam blind.” When I had taken the seat she instantly 
began to spexk herself. She lifted her sightless cye- 
balls and fixed them on me untill thought she was 
seeing into my very soul. There was a melancholy 
bitterness in the tones of her yoiee which I cannot de- 
scribe. But the words she uttered, as nearly as 1 can 
remember, were as follows: 

‘* Ye’re a missionary, are ye? An’ ye've come to 
preach? Well, sir, if ye will tak’ an advice from me, 
I will tell you what to preach : | 

‘Preach doun drink, sir, Drink killed my Billie, 
killed his chum, is killing hundreds—hundreds—this 
very moment. An’ it goes on killing long after it bas 
been drunk, and when they that drank it are in their 
graves. 

‘“ Why, sir, it’s truth I'm telling you. My poor, lost 
dead Billie’s drink, that he drank years ago, is doing its 
evil work still. It’s killing Bessie, an’ her bairn, an’ 
me. Preach doun the drink, an’ the drinking o’ drink. 
Preach it doun, man, an’ auld mithers like me will 
lift up their hands and bless you. 

‘We had a happy house afore the drink took 
Billie. There was Billie an’ me, and Bessic an’ her 
man, an’ their bairn. Billie got among a drinkin’ 
lot at the foundry, and there Was nae mair peace for 
us. Often he cam’ home in @ state he should na ha’ 
been in. And speakin’ does na ay do then, ye see. 
And our house wevt a’ wrang, &’ wrang. The joy 
went out and desolation cam’ in its place.” 


BILLIB.” 


‘* Yes, sir,” the old woman continued. ‘' Yes, sir, 
itis even sae. I’m blin’. I’ve been blin’ seven years 
come Martinmas. My sicht grew dim and dimmer for 
weeks, till at last I couldna see my laddie.” She 
paused at these words and seemed to have forgotten 
my presence, but resumed in & little, and as if an 
swering a question which she supposed me to have 
put. 


hearted laddie—kind till the drink took him—he died 
just ae week after | lost my sight. 1)» you recollect, 
sir?” She raised her voice and began to speak rapidly. 
** You canna but remember; it Was seven years last 
Martinmas.” Pausing as if to test her memory, she 
leaned her head upon the hand which grasped the staff 
and left me in a painful silence for some moments. I 
had no power to speak. The mystery of her grief 
froze me into silence. 

At length, without lifting her head, she murmured 
to herself, 

‘*Last Martinmas? No; this Martinmas!” Her 
voice rose suddenly into something like a scream, and 
her head was lifted up and her eyeballs fixed upon me 
with a fearful glare: ‘‘ This very month, this very day, 
good sir! seven years, seven Weary years, seven dark 
unblessed years, this very day, since my dear lad had 
to die. One, two, three—yes, on to the seven—seven 


“Ay, sir, my laddie, my brave, weel-faured, kind. 


o’ them—an’ every year o’ them has ‘Jeft its mark in 
my heart. Another will be made to-day. Listen 


that’s twelve striking. Attwelve o’clock seven years 


ago my Billie was dead, and his poor auld blin’ mither 
wouldna get in to kiss his cauld lips. Eh, man, it's 
sair, it’s sair even to think o’. But it canna last much 
longer—and———” what she said more I could not catch, 
for her voice again sank into its low, murmuring tone, 
and then into silence for a time. 

“T know what ye’re waitin’ to ask, sir,” she said by 
ard by, ‘‘an’ why should [ wish to hide it noo? It 
wadna bideatthetime. But 1 say noo, as T said then, 
whan it was sounded from every housetop: It wae na 
my laddie who did it, but the drink, the drink, the 


cursed drink. My Billic never meant to kill Tom 
Molder. They were chums, billie and he. Billie 
wouldn’t kill, -not the youngest day he was, a fly. The 


foreman 0’ the works sxid to the judve, ‘ Billie was the 
kindest lad in the shop. When anybody was burt 
Billie was gent for.’ An’ Tom’s ain mither stood up in 
the court an’ said that once when Tom was sick Billie 
came and carried up water for her and went her mes 
sages in his over hours, just as Tom did, till Tom got 
well. No, no, sir, it wasna Billie. It was the drink, 
the drink, the cursed drink that killed Tom Molder. 
It wasthe psy night, and there were six o’ them. They 
had been drinkin’ for hours. Then they began to 
argue, and then to-ynarrel. An’ blows were given and 
knives were used. My Billie got blows. 
all cut. And he, or somebody else, God 
knows, stabbed Tom Molder. An’ Tom fell back and 
never spoke more. The other four said it was Billi 
the judge said it was [illie’s knife, an’ the jury 
brought in Billie vuilty. 

*T prayed, in the madness that cam’ over me then, 
that I micht never see the licht of that day when [tye 
wasto die. An’ oh, sir! when that ay came near it 
was as if my prayer was bein’ granted) 1 would bave 
given my auld life ten times over to have vot one look 
of my laddie that last visit I paid him. I cried to Giod 
for a single blink, for one short blink; but I wasna 
heard. It was adark, dark day to me. Gut and in, 
all waa darkness—black, horrible darkness. You are 
good to listen to me, sir, sae long. Few will listen to 
me noo; few will stay beside me. People are afraid 
of the blind auld woman. Ay, ay; but if they had 
sorrowed with my sorrow, or felt my fear, maybe it 
micht hae been different. | was with Billie that last. 
time an houran'’mair. I thoeht, sf | had not been 
blin’, I micht hse seen some door by which he could bac 
escaped; or, | micht bae seen some great one an’ plead 
for his life. I thocht mony foolish thochts 
romemberthem all. I remember best the laddie's heavy 
sobs. I remember his sad moaning for Tom Molder, 
an’ for Tom’s mither, an’ for Bessie and me. An’ 
then he whispered, ‘Ien't it good father’s not here.’ 
Then the turnkey cam’ and said it was time for me to 
go. Poor Billie! He pressed my hands between his 
cold palms till I was taken away.” 

Then there was another long pause, and then the Se 
last words : 

“When Billie’s day cam’, on that very day cam’ 
Bessie’s sorrow too. Dan said to her in the gloamin’— 
Dan? That’s her man—‘ Bess, we're not going to stay 
here after this.’ Bessie ‘said, ‘ But, Dan, can I leave 
my blin’ mother behind? I canna-do that.’ ‘At that 
he went outand drew the door after him, an’ Bessie 
has never heard ©’ him since. It just felled the poor 
thing, an’ she’s wastin’ awa’. Whaur is she the now? 
Is that what ye're askin’? She's out charing; she 
goes out every day. It’s a hard life. And a bare, 
cauld house she comes hame to at nicht. My poor 
innocent Iiessie! Butit’ll no be for lang! Eh, sir, its 
abig mysteryto me. What did Bessie do that she 
should suffer a’ this? Oh, sir! preach doun drink 
and the drinkers o' drink, and lay the curse o’ the 
Almichty upon both.” 

Il made arrangements to get Bessie’s child sent to 
school. But when I returned in a few days, to tell the 
grandmother, I found the house filled with other ten. 
ants and no one could tell me where she had gone. | 
never saw ker again. 

It was a lcng time before the pain of the story dulled 
out of my mind. For months after, as often as I went 
into that particular court, and sometimes when I was far 
away from it, the image of the blind woman haunted 
me, and I seemed to hear her weird words piercing in- 
to my soul: ‘* Preach down drink, an’ the drinkin’ 0’ 
drink. It killed my Billie. It killed his chum. An’ 
oh, sir, my dead Bi)lie’s drinkin’ is killin’ Bessie an’ her 
bairn an’ me.” 


his face was 
only 


OLLLOGssIE MEMORIES, 


More than twenty years had passed since the visit 
I have just described,when I happened to be brought 
into contact with a second mother. If the first was a 


mother of grief, this was a mother of joy, and she was 
placed in circumstances the very opposite of those in 
which I found the first. She was as happy as the other 
And she turned out to be a lady of 


was uphappy. 


| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
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whom, in my youth, I had often heard, and one of the 
earliest founders of the abstinence cause in Scotland. 
H. and I had been sent by our presbytery to induct 
4 minister in our churen st Woolbury, and we were 
lodged in the Mayor's house. The lady of the house 
happened at the time to be unwell, and the Mayor's 


motber had come to take her place while we were | 


there. And as the Mayor bimseif was obliged to leave 
for London after the Induction service, we had the old 
lady pretty much to ourselves. It was a great treat. 
She was a fine specimen of the Highiand lady of the 
generalion—polite, high-bred, and eracious In man- 
ner. It was delightful to listen to her talk— somewhat 
broken though her English was —as it fell from her 
lips, touched with the beautiful accent one hears from 
Inverness northward in the speech of educated people 
there. Although she was far beyond threescore years 
andten, there was still about her somethiog of the well 
knit form and bearing of her younger years. And 
there remained to her als> an open and still beautitul 
conversation was full of the most intelligent observation 
and thought. 


THE CURISTIAN UNTON, 


not let him do one 


And he 


some conecience, his! It would 
cood thing, if.-he had never done it before. 
got to be very angry with me. 

‘« * Matilda,’ he lay, ‘you are on 4 
wrong foundation altogether in this teetotal. The Lord 
nnd drinking. He 
was not a tectotaler ike Jolu the Baptist. No. Every 
creature of Goud my 
conseience will not sallow me to be different from my 


Lord.’ 


anid Tite’ elie 


S you. Ile came 


was in his sight. 


‘** Well, Veter,’ 1 said, ‘I think if the Lond had 
hved jn Cullossiec, and seen the drinking there is 
) among the poor fishermen, he wou L have been a tee 


-was & good 
Evidently she was a reader, and her | 


| 


1 do pot know whether she thought that we might | 


be surprised at the absence of wine from the table, 


‘The Mayor is president of the Ab- 
And he snd ali my 
childer have Many Years ago, 
since as long avo as the Cullossic LDranch began.” 
‘“Cullossie!” exclaimed. ‘‘ Are you speakiog of 
(ullossie on the Nerlan Frith? 1 used to see it daily 
in my childhood, looking across the frith from the town 


teétotal house. 
stintnce Society in this town. 


been teetotalers since 


where | was born.” 

* Yiss, it is the same; and lam very lappy to tod 
any one who has come from the Norlan Frith in my 
son's home.” 

“And have | the pleasure of being in the company 
of that Mrs. 
founder of Culloss 

“Lam Mrs. beamisih 


Branch 
but the founder of the branch 
was my husband.” 

Mrs. 
that the tirst members of the 


‘*] remember hearing, Deamish, when I was 
north some 
branch were your children ?” 
** Yiss, Mr. Beamish and myself first, 
then the childer. And he had tu 
print his name in big letters, for he was just lemrnin’ 
to write.” 
‘“‘And wan't it the case, that it Was some sorrow 
connected with the fishermen that led Mc. Deamish ani 


years ao, 


Lal WAS 
ional signed last. 


you to begin the society 7” 


Tt was so, indeed, just as you say. lou will know 


brut 
she took early oceasion to tell us that we Were io 4& | 


totaler.’ 

De ng 
Warrant in 
faith, by works 


said he. ,ou have no 


or it. We 


f ur& to be saved by 
And it 1s tiv 


Scripture 
vospel that is God's 
t teetotalism.,’ 

Ibut for all that he 


of the 


power sa. 
ble was both vexcad and 
my c 


usin, ane ome best 


preachers in the oorth, 
bout Nirs. 


ciety 7” I said. 


stlish, he ined Your 


Liss, it was se, andJd willitell you how that came 


gheut. It Was the Sacrament in the parish ehureh, 


Me. Davidson wai preaching the l 
mind the day we He took for his text that day the 
words in the first Boistl of tlereby per 


coive We the hove Of te bee suse be 


laid down his life | 


for us.” It Was a benutiful sermon. As ] Said, he was | 


A “vel her A I rit real 


when he was cone with his sernion, and had to make 


bis applications, [ saw that he wasin trouble. ‘The 
applications of this,’ saul he, ‘must be drawn from the 
next clause, And this is whatit says. Iteays, “* We 
ought to lay down our lives for the brethren.” Now 
| there must be ways in which we cao and ought to lay 
down our lives for brethre: We have to saerifice 
ourse.: ves In these ways as they are opened Up to us. 


jeamish of whom | so often heard as the | 


that Culloseie is a yreat place for the berring fishing. | 


And in the season there will be a8 many as three, four, 
It is 
a very bexutiful sight to see them sailing out of the 


and sometimes tive hundred boasts in the harbor. 
harbor and away into the open sea. Just like horses 
and carriaves coming out of an inno-yard on @ market 
day. The boats come out one by one like living crea- 
tures. And when they were all 
a long line as far as the eye couid reach on the sea, 


and the evening sun Was shining on their brown Sails, it 


was a8 beautiful as anything Lever saw. Mer. Beam 
ish liked to see it. And often he would come in from 
his office in the afternoon and say to me, * Matilda’ 
he always called me Matiida—‘ put on your bonnet and 
come down to the harbor and see the boats going out 
to sea.’ 

“Well, one day we were standing at the very end of 
the Harbor. And 1 noticed that Mr. Beamish was very 
much troubled that day. And when the last boat was 
fairly out, he turned to me and said, *‘ There will be 
bad news to-morrow morning from these boats. [Did 


you not sce that nearly all the men were under drink ? | 


And every boat has whiskey on board.’ And it was 
just as he said. The drinking went on all night. And 
the boats of the Eust coast drove against the boats of 
the West. Many of them lost their nets. And one 
boat was capsized and six men perished. And there 
Was great trouble in the town next morning. 

‘I]t was that very morning Mr. Beamish said to me ; 
‘Matilda, if we were to begin « teelotal society in 
Cullossie, would you take the-pledge ? * lam ready,’ 
Lsaid, ‘to take the pledge to day. And we will ask 
the childer to join with us.’ * Weil, Matilda,’ said 
he, ‘iY is God's work, and we will ask him to prosper 
it.’ And we prayed for a blessing; and God bas 
blessed it, for there is not a drop of whiskey goes out 
from Cullossie now with the boats. The fishermen are 
nearly all teetotalers. But that’s an old story now.” 

‘You had a good deal of opposition at first, Mrs, 
Beamish ?” said H. 

** Yiss, it was so; the Blacks opposed us—that was 
the banker's family—and the doctor opposed us. And 
at first the fishermen were against us. Dut my greatest 
enemy Was my Own cousin, the parish minister; that 
was the Rev. Peter Davidson. Peter wasa very good 


man, and a fine preacher; but he was tied up round 
and round by his conscience. 


It was & very trouble- 


the gospel. bul | 
dress srugly sround 


40] 


— 


- 


1 shall first attack skirts, for, while fortified by these, 
high heels and corsets seem impregnable. 
Skirts, at their best, are not neat; they are 


vant, 


exirava 
unnecessarily inconvenient and burdensome, 


are dangerous to life a: poor pro 
tection from wet and eold 

of tineven distrifmition of weivht and 
warmth; because in wet ani mie! ly Walking and 
rainy Weather they expose « larve surface to contaet 
with wet; because they interfere with «a natural style 
of Walking there f anil 
constrained motion, thus callioy inte play of mua 
cles poorly adapted to the purpose and iving idle 
those Intended for that use; because, if as loose as 
health requires, they swing backwards and forwards, 
from Side to side, with eve ry step—-which swinging is 
ConStant strain On the muscles supporting them be 
csuse they require much eare and attention to ke ey 
them neat amd ip repair, and beeause they are in the 


way forevermore, skirts are unhealthful, 
In shipwreeks, or accidents by runaway horses, lives, 


are Often lost whi iif 


mivlit ry were ae 
customed to a free use of their limbs. ancl were anfet 
tered by skirts. St. Paul exhorted to heeome 
keepers at home, and sods I ess they can take care 
of themse!ves when abroad. 

I dare bee win abwrut the welthe harm to 
health of be wy cio’h skirts mled dowa with trim 
ming. ese: must te pre to Mil Who care to SO 
[ pass to shoes andl corset- r dresses ; lor every 


function of the bo ly may ve «deranved by b illouing & 


important vis 


the «detreately tl rite, the 
strong but yielding diapliragm, and the 
cera io its 

\ theory that women nature nly with 


the upper part of the chest has some credenee. 


It is not stranwe that laymen and doctors who have 
never dealt Wille any but deformed women make this 
mistake; but any woman wh. has allowed her lungs 
free play knows that ov error could be more absurd, 
In natural bresthiow the chest and albdlomen both, 
and I think moved Nalure is ingenious and 


We have down “ir ifs if by doiog Wecan 
berr souls.” Am! just there be told me afterwari, 
but I his petting re the theme there 
and then the Whele principle of Curistian aihetinence 
Hashed in upon himin xa moment. And although he 
did not name it that day he was an abstainer from that 
| day, and he became the l’resident of ciety. 

‘Jes, Matiliia,’ he said to me, it was | who was 
wrong, and not you. Abstinence, if ‘it eam help in 
saving the lost, is part of the life our Lord laid down 
for us.’ 

Vises, you may well say that, Mr. IL. It Was great 
catch when We vot the minister on our side. Et was 
like fire to an cnyine It was fe to tlhe Cause. And 
he made a speech at the first meeting he was in the 
chair which did the cuuse a leal of 

**]D am but a new convert,’ be said, ‘and I bave no | 
right to be in this mnorable piace but since the | 
kindness of them who better deserve to be in it has 
placed me here, I will say that | am ares! convert, 
and in # good cause it is better to be late tban never. 


out and stretehiag in | 
think that I an 


| 
| 
| 


‘**l am aware,’ he said, ‘that many of my friends 
around me are out of Our senses. 
They 


, sod presumptuous, 


Aiso that we have parted with good mangers. 


esll us fools and pretentious people 
ani olher names 4S these bul 
Teetot 
alers are neither hypocrites, nor Pharisees, nor fools. 
They do not d 
If you tickle them the y Will 


and hypoeriticsl, 


some day, maybe, they'll change their song. 


Ter from their neighbors ia anything 


Human. lInugh; of you 


prick them they wil! 
people with # little more sense 
They have the sense not to touch nor to taste the drink 
that intoxicates. And do not think that we have not 
considered the relation of our teetotalism to the gos 
pel. Do not believe that. we are going to put teetotal- 


ery. They itpat Cullossic 


than they had before. 


ism in the place of the gospel. We know better than 
to do that. And we know better than to think that it 
isallthe Ten Commandments. But teetotalism will | 
make it easier to keep the Commandments; and it 


will take some great and crying hindrances out of the 


way of the Gospel.’ 


‘‘ After that meeting the Society prospered, and I be- 


lieve it prospers still 


DRESS. 


WOMAN'S 


4 


| YVER since I can remember, the physiologist and | 
4 the funny man have had a’great deal to say | 


ayainst the way women cress, and I conclude that it 
is time for Dress to plead guilty or not guilty to the 


charges brought against ber. What can she say by way | 


of defense ? 

l believe woman’s dress to be guilty of all that is 
charged against it, and more too. I believe 
responsible for much of the poverty, ignorance, erime, 
misery, discase, and death that alllict us. 


it to be 


In one brief article 1 cannot bring evidence to prove | 


all the counts, and as disease, in a measure, includes 
the others, I purpose to begin with that. 


persistent. Shee lack of room for her 


of 


the warst and 


trons much asa she a her 


paughty ebildren puts « pressure ar 


prevents the expans! f th we Nature to 
ber best ability will increase the capacity of the upper 
parts; but the Blood ean never circulate as freely mor 
be as thoroughly oxyvenized, nor digestion be as com 
plete as If the whole tung could fully exoand. 

Again, Nature works ayxuinst any «decresse in the 
size Of the interna! organs by this pressure around t 
waist, ane little little sws wo from thei 
natura: to Where they cau bave more room, 
are the deviations from Nature's original plan 
without iry Let the wreat art f feeble, 
nervous, spiritiess Women who fur the ctor with 
four ifthe of his adult practice answer thi« «uwestion, 
and then hear them say, as «very f them will say, 
that doesn’t meau me; | don't lac 

Well, it-meana every woman wh 4 taper waist; 


every WOMAN Who Cannet down, tunbutton her 
dress, uufasten ber corsets, take full, 
inal breath, and bave corset and dress remain in just 
he position they were whi fastene:| If they move 


It shows that there was not r m for the 
iong breath while 
you fee] it or not, by 
apart with that breath you wessened your Vital 
force power to power to think 
great thoughts, and do great deeds. 

And now you 
body thrown out of its true poise by those heels, 
your toes defrauded of half the 
them, to remind me that | was going t 
But baven' 


they were fastened; and, whether 
come 
UAVe 


your 


resist «disease, 


have risen up, stand with your 
room that belongs to 
Say something 
about shoes, room for anything more. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES, 


[The ediler of thia department! will be 
yeattona, and for this column. | 


ateg 


My little daguhter, almost eleven years oid, afraid nto @ 
dark room, ane will 1 it alone ive teied hirtny 
her, langhing et her, asd pauis er * worm 
try to ar What wou : : 

4 Wor 

If you have any wise, kind friend to whose care you eonld 
vive your child for @ time, w: tid advise you to de that 
for you are evidently untitted to deal with the cus: | sat 
thing to vo with @ frightened child would be to : it, if 
it were oot still Worse to punish it. We cannot satfictemtly 


exprese our pity for your poor child, nor our, wor 
hesuen ; you 
If there 
und pain 


er that you 
shuuld bave @ selfieh tho ght for your own tort 
med with 


should be overwhe pudasion fur her. 


has not already come @ diseased! state of the nerves, 


which ealis for skillful medical treatment, you should hasten 
by the ntmost gentiene-s, the most assiduous devotion, to 
overcome the fear which was, perhaps, planted in ber mind 
while yet a baby, to crow and strenethen nuoder your mis- 


tuken dealing with ler lf ever she is relieved from her 
misery 


must expect it to be along process, calling fur al) 


for no less word can dceseribe her suffering-—you 


Lue pallence 
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the sympathy, the wisdom poseible. Never force her to cointo | Then I should put the stuff in the oven and bake it till Janey’s face fell. Her oven was a miserable affair 
a dark room; never urge her to do it until you rob the dark | jt was as light as a feather.” at best, and in the afternoon it never would bake; and 


room of itsterrors. Begin very gradually to associate pleas- 
ant things with the twilight hour. Search for the loveliest 
stories to tell her ae night comes on, and teach her to enjov 
the darknees when you are with her. Dismiss from your own 
beart every thoncht of your own wounded pride or your in- 
convenience. Devote this seuuuner, Whether at home or away 
trom home, to invding out the cause of your child's fear, and 
to ridding her of it in the gentlest, 10st loving way. 


Picase inform me through your columns what will Cleanse water 
in a well aud not injure the woler. T. 

Nothing but removing all the csuses of impurity aud in 
turing a continual supply of pure water. Pump your well 
dry; wash the sides and bottom until nothing unwholesome 
remains, and after lettipg the well fill, pump oat the water 
wcuin. If the water is then impure the difficulty must be 
further back, and a carefnl examivuation must be made, A 
privy vanlt, a badly arranged baru, the drain froma kitchen 
tink, may its filth a hundred feet or more into your 
well, and if the trouvle be from the drainsge of other houses 
than your own the case may be hopeless, und anew, deep 
wellthe only cure. Filtering or boiling willdo something 
to sirain out or destroy the foulness, but the only safe rem- 
ody is prevention, 


Our friend Mrs. C. writes us that already the four tired 
wowen of whom ele wrote us lately bave a temporary coun: 
try home cffered thei, and they sey with touching happi- 
ness in their faces: “It is so wouderful to think any one 
should care to get us intothe country.” Incidentally our 
frievd mentions at the close of her note that until further 
notice she would like to have her paper sent to In 
that pleasant sea-conast town may she have a quadrupled en- 
joyment because of joy she has given, before seeking her 
own, to these homeless ones. How many gre there who 
have thus followed the Muster, aud found food forthe hungry 
before going apart for rest ’ 


Will yon please describe through your paper how to conatrauct a 
wire telephone. First; the construction of the boxes and the fas*en- 
‘ng of the wire in the boxes. Second; the in=alators—should they 
be of glase? Third; if th: wire breaks should it be soldered or wil! 
twietiug it together do? Foarth ; what kind of wire should be used : 
iron or «tee!, larwe or «mall? J. M. M. 

We conld not give the space required for a full description 
of the construction of @ telephone of any great use. What 
materials you shou'd employ and how they should be adjus- 

ted depends on how large a circuit you wish to cover, and 
how perfectly you desire it to work. If you send a more 
definite statement we will put you in the way of au answer. 


I have a home in the suburbs of Cincinnati for which I am unable 
to find a name to enit me. 

In“ Aunt Serena’’ the heroine has a horse named Aloha, ** love 
to thee.” I would like a word eiguifying * rest to thee,” **here I 
have foord rest,” * rest for all,” or something similar. Please lay 
my want befure your very inte readers, and oblive L. W. 

How would Hearts’ease do: Or would you like Wag- 
Wabnfried "—fulfillwent of dreams ? Over the door 
of his villa at Baireuth was the inecription, ‘‘ Here where I 
have found the fulfillment of my dreams, Wabnfried, so 
shall this house be pumed by me." 


1. ls Millais’ picture of “ Pritcess Ei zabeth in the Tower,” of 
Tudoror zabeth S gart ? 

Il In Qaeen Victorias signatare (Victoria, R. 1.), what do the in- 
itiale siznify? M W. 

I Elizabeth Tudor. Regina, Iiuperatrice. The latter 
has been added by Victoria to ber signature since Ler assump- 
tion of the title Empress of the Indies. 


H. H. H.—-The poem commencing, 
* How doth Death speak of our be loved 
When it hath laid them low,’ 
is to be found on page 160 of the ‘' The Changed Crogs,” pub- 
lished by A. D. F. Randolph, N. Y. The author's name is not 


given. 
Our doung Lolks. 


A STRAWBERRY SHORT-CAKE. 
By KIRK. 


Ht, Janey! do you think you could make a 
strawberry short-cake ?” 

Little Robert Converse had been run over by a great 
cart as he was trying to dispose of a lot of evening 
papers, aod the life had been almost crushed out of 
bim. But he was better now, and though he could 
never walk again in this world, and must always be 
cared for and waited on by somebody, be was never 
theless quite cheerful, and at times almost joyous. 

“IT guess I could make & strawberry short-cake,” the 
boy’s sister replied, “‘if—now mind you, Robby—if 
I had the strawberries and the other things, and if I 
knew how, but——” 

“Three ifs aud one but,’ the invalid interrupted. 
“That isn’ta bit ike you, Janey. I have got twenty- 
five cents, you know, that Boyd’s friend gave me. 
Won't that get the strawberries and things? Why, 
I could stir up a short-cake in two minutes anda 
half.” 

“How would you do it ?” Janey inquired, her pretty 
forehead puckered a little as the magnitude of the job 
loomed up before her. 

“Why, I should take some flour, and water, and 
sugar, and strawberries, and stir ‘em all together. 


‘* You mean till it was as heavy as lead,” Jancy re- 
plied, laughing heartily. “No, no, Robby, that’s not 
the way to make a short-cake. Bunt if you can trust 
me, and promise not to be disappointed if I don’t suc- 
ceed, I'll see what 1 can do.” 

Janey! suppose this money isn’t enough to 
get the things with ? Won't it be too bad, now that 
I've set my heart on it!” 

The boy’s eyes were full of tears as he handed the 
fondly-cherished silver-piece to his sister. But Robby 
was only nine years old, and was still very weak from 
the terrible pain he had so lately undergone. 

‘* Now, Robert Converse, you don’t mean it,” said 
Janey, ss she took the money and tossed it gaily from 
one hand to the other. “If aaythiag should happen, 
itis not likely that you would ery over a short-cake.” 

‘But, Janey ——” 

don’t like ‘buts,’ you know. Say, Robby, 
suppose a soldier should sit down and ery because he 
couldn’t have strawberry shorteake for his supper, 
what would youthink of him ?” 

Robby laughed quite merrily now. 


‘TI should say he’d better run home and stay with 


his mother,” he answered. “ Butisn’t this different, 
Janey ?” 

“There is not so very mach difference,” said Janey. 
‘You're a soldier, are you not?” 

**A funny kind of a soldier Lam!” Robby replied. 

“ But didn’t you tell me the other day that you'd try 
to bea soldier, Robby ?” 

* Yes; but you just think, Janey, of a fellow being a 
soldier and anenemy too! There isn’t so much fun in 
that.” . 

‘I guess there isn’t-much fun in fighting anyway, 
Janey responded thoughtfully, “but mamma used to 
say thatevery day brought its battle with it. 
Bobby, strawberry short-cake is the enemy.” 

* Oh! Lean conquer any amount of strawberry short- 
cake,” Robby replied with a bright smile, and then his 
sister took off her little white aprop, put on her hat, 
and hurried out to make her purchases. 

Janey Converse was father, mother, and sister to 
her two brothers. Boyd, fifteen years old, was a clerk 
in a hardware store and earned four dollars a week. 
Janey mended stockings for several families, and did a 
little fine washing and ironing, and sometimes earned 
two dollars in the course of a week. But Janey, with 
all her capability, womanliness, and philosophy, was 
not quite fourteen, and the responsibility of her posi- 
tion seemed entirely out of proportion to her years and 
strength. But Janey was courageous, faithful, and 
trusting. When her mother was dying she had said 
to her weeping little daughter, *‘ Remember, Jancy, 
that nothing can really hurt you from the outside. 
You may be perplexed and troubled, but you cannot be 
destroyed unless you destroy yourself. If you do your 
duty, antdhare cheerful and unselfish, you will be happy 
yourself and make those about you bappy. !\cep the 
windows of your soul open to the sunshine, and your 
Heavenly Father will see that you have light and love 
as long as you live.” 

All this Janey understood perfeetly, and, better still, 
believed it, and so was strong todo herduty. There 


had been some doubt in the young house keep- 
er’s mind about her duty in this short-cake 
business. A very small matter, one misht say, 


but it was only by the closest calculation “that 
Janey could provide the absolute necessarics for 
her little family. The following week Boyd must have 
anew pairof shoes and a hat, and these things had 
to be arranged for. Twenty-five cents! What a 
trifling sum to most people, and whata fortune to poor 
little Janey!’ Under the circumstances strawberry 
short-cake was certainly a piece of reckless extrav- 
agance, but Robby had not slept well the night before, 
and had seemed unusually weak and restless all day, 
and Janey decided it was her duty to be extravagant. 
So she hastened from one store to another, and when 
she had made all her purchases—consisting of a pound 
of flour, five cents; three cents’ worth of lard, halfa 
pint of milk, two cents; and a box of strawberries, 
seven cents; half a pound of sugar, five cents—she 
stopped for a moment at a house where she was in the 
habit of going after stockings to mend, and inquired 
of the cook how to put the short cake together. — 

‘* Faith. and I dunno,” the cook replied. ‘1's me- 
self that’s sore at heart with all the talk about straw- 
berry short-cake. Two of ‘em I’ve made the same as 
I've made afore and the mistress wouldn't touch a bite. 
It’s because she’s sick and fussy, | suppose. I took 
about four eggs,” the cook proceeded, ‘‘ and nigh onto 
half a pound of butter, and two cups of sugar, 
and——” 

At this point Janey burst out laughing. 
going to make that kind,” she said. 

‘*Make it your own way then,” said her companion, 
good-naturedly, ‘“‘but I'll tell yeone thing. Ye've go* 
to have a good oven.” 


not 


To-day, - 


this fact had entirely left her mind. 
* You can bake it here as well as net, ” said the cook, 
“if ye'll be after taking the trouble.’ 


“Oh, thank you!” said the little girl; heartily. ‘* I'll 
be round in a jiffy.” 
“Leave your strawberries here, and [ll help 


you hull ’em,” the kind-hearted domestic went on, 
and Janey transferred the strawberrics and hurried 
home. 

Now Janey had no cook book, and no one to ack a 
single question of. But she bad made biscuit, and if 
she could make nice biscuit, why not a certain kind of 
strawberry short-cake’ Itanight be an original kind, 
but Janey was pretty confident it would be eat- 
able. 

“Oh, Janey, did you get ’em?” Robby inquired, as 
his sister took off her hat-and put on a cooking 
apron. 

“Allright so far,” she replicd; ‘* but I must burry 
just as fast as I can, 80 xs to be in time for Boyd. Oh, 
Robby, won’t he be surprised to find a strawberry short- 
cake waiting for him!" 

“Oh, yes!” said Robby; “but, Janey, I wantto ask 
you something. While you were gone | thought about 
praying for—-praying for—for what I wanted. Would 


that have been right, Janey ?” 


“Why didn’t you say what you began to say, 
Robby ?” his sister inquired. *‘ Praying for strawberry 
short-cake.” 

“TIT don’t know,” Robby responded, with a flushed 
and puzzled face, ‘‘only it sounded foolish some 
how.” 

**That’s what think,” said the smal! philosopher. 

“But why, Janey? Mamma used to say that we 
must ask for everything we wanted.” 

**No,” said Janey, ‘“‘for everything we needed ; 
that’s a very different thing.” 

“That's so,” said Robby, ‘‘and I’m glad I didn't 
do it.” 

All this time Janey was getting her things together. 
She brought out a little yellow bow], a molding board 
and rolling pin to match, and a tiny sieve. In a very 
few moments the young cook had two layers of short. 
cake ready forthe last process. Then in a twinkling 
the concoction was whisked over to the neighbor's 
and into the oven. The strawberrics were washed and 
sugared, and then Janey ran back to set the supper- 
table for Boyd. At last everything was ready, even to 
the extravagant short-cake. 

As Jancy, with the treasure in her hands, Was passing 
out of the basement door, the gentleman of the house 
entered and accosted her. 

* What have you there, littie girl ?” he asked. 

“A strawherry short-cake, sir,” Janey replied, “and 
Bridget was kind cnough to let me bake it in her 
oven.” 

“Did you make it yourself?” was the next ques 
tion. 

Yes, sir.” 

“Would you mind my taking it up-stairs and show- 
ing it to my wife?” the gentleman went on. ‘I have 
an idea that this is just the kind of short cake she has 
been wishing for.” 

“I’m afraid it isn’t,” Janey responded, earnestly. 
‘You see, sir, 1 never made one before, and I just 
made it up out of my own head.” 

But before the girl had finished the centieman was 
balf way up stairs. 

‘*The mistress’s mother and brother have just arrived 
from the country,” Bridget told Janey, ‘ and dinner is 
served in the mistress’s sitting-room. Your short cake 
is going the rounds of the company, sure.” 

“In about two minutes the gentleman returned, 

** Your name is Janey Converse, I believe 7” he sail. 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

* Well, Janey, I will give you two dollars for this 
short cake.” 

“Oh! no, sir!” Janey exclaimed, 
twenty five cents, and ’'— 

**'Two dollars for the short-cake,”” said the 
man, laughing. ‘‘Can I have it, Janey. 
going "— 

** I] made it for my brother,” Janey interrupted, fear- 
ing he would say ‘‘ gone” before she could enter her 
protest, “and his money bought the things,” she went 
on, “but I'll run home and ask him. It won’t take me 
five minutes.” 

**All right,” said the gentleman. 
it warm till you come back.” 

“Oh! Janey! Where's the short-cake ?” Robby in- 
quired, as his sister appeared with empty hands, and 
an eager face. Then Janey told her story and waited 
for a reply. 

** Janey, Janey ! and I wanted it so !” poor little Kob-: 
by murmured. ‘I have thought about it every min- 
ute this afterncon, and I can’t, I tel! you, I can’t give 
itup.” 

** Very well!” said Janey, calmly. 


ani 


“it didn’t enst 


rentle- 
ing, 


Bridget can keep 


‘Tt is your short- 
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cake, Robby, and if you think it right go and bring 
it home.” 

“Two dollars for # short-cake !” Robby ; 
‘and two dollars dollars will ’most get Boyd's shoes, 
won’tit, Janey ?” 

* Robby.” 

“And you think Lougit to vive if up, don’t you, 
Janey 

dou't think it 
Jancy, to be so particular about what he bas fo. 


ania 


Spcaks very well 
supper.” 

Robby smiled through his tears. 

* You sail Pd have to fight short-cake !" he replied, 
‘and it’s awfu’ tough.” 

“What, the short-cake Jsaucy asked. 

Robby lsughed outright vow. 

bope they wea’t tind it tough,” he said. “*Go 
back, Janey, avd tell the gentleman he can have it. 
Gan quick, or may getout ofthe notion of 

* Nota bit of danver,” said Janie, as she bent over 
and Kissed the wan littic face. “* Lou're a good soldier, 
Kiobby, and good seldicr never runs.” 


Well?” 

The genticman was waiting for his answer. 

‘Robby is willing,” Janey replied, simply. 

‘*And here’s your money,” said the owner of the 
short-cake, handing her a bill. ‘* My wife also wishes 
me toask you to come and see her to-morrow.” 

Janey did not look at the bill until she steed by her 
brother’s bedside again, and her consternation at find 
ing it afive instead of atwo can be better imagined 
than described. And when afew minutes later Bridget 
came climbing upthestair with a piece of Janey’s short- 
cake, with mistress’s compliments, for Robby, it was 
all the little eook could do to keep from baving a good 
cry. 
‘* [t's just the kind that mistress has heen trying to 
deseribe to me,” said Bridget ; ‘* and it’s a good thing 
for you, Miss Janey, that you started on a@ short-cake 
to day.” 

Bridvet’s words were prophetic, for the very next 
week Jancy Converse was sent to a cooking schouo!, 
and is now » person of much importance in the family 
where once she only mended stockings. 

Robby bas fought many battics since, but he thinks 
the bardest one he was ever cugaged in was the short- 
cake battle. 


AUNT PATIENCE'S WRITING DESK. 
My, Dear Nephews and Niecea: 


DEN found a curious thing to-day. It was a long 
AW procession of black ants. It reached from one of 
the cellar windows across the drive-way down one of the 
garden paths, under a large flat stone, and part way up 
an old cherry-tree, and it was a double procession too. 
It was moving both ways at once; that is, ome line Was 
going toward the cellar window and the other away 
from it. The funny thing about it was that the ants 
avemed to be digging their way into the tree, and a 
spider’s web underneath the tree was quite loaded 
down with the sawdust that the busy little creatures 
brought to the edge of the hole and-dropped down. 
We could not stay to watch them long enough to dis 
cover what business they were intent upon, but it was 
evidently very important, for they moved with eneryy 
and spirit. We cannot think for what they came into 
the cellar window; it was quite on the opposite side of 
the house from the storeroom and the fruit-cloegct. 
The window opens into the closet in the coal room 
where the lamps are filled, and nothing more palatable 
than kerosene vil is to be found there. Who ean help 
Rex to discover the purpose of the ants? 

We have a brood of the prettiest ducklings you ever 
saw. The tlutly little balls, only a day out of the shell, 
roll around in pao of water as if they were as happy 
as anything can be in a world where the pans of water 
are so sinall. We think Carl, whose especial pets the 
ducks are, will have to be excused from all his leasons 
for at least a week, while finds names for the ducklings. 
Perhaps the cousins will help him. 

BoRpENTON N,N. April ¢, 
Dear Aunt Patgence: 
Thank you very morh for the card you sent me, Ithought it was 
verypretty. The dog told you about in my last letter died, but we 
have another once ; he 


one; his name te Leo, th 
month old bat it very larye. Ue rune after me around the houeec, 


Isa hernard, and a brotherto the other 


Lutin word for lon; be t* only five 
aad when I yet a good way ahead of him before be starts to run | 
but he he seems fo emell me. We 
have quile a number of rabbite in our-back yard, 

l joined the ehurch last Sunday, and am trying te 
tian life, Mammatakes The Christian Union, and I ike to read 
the ietlere very mucl My sister eends love, 

rrom your hephew, 


Iam rejoiced that you have made up your mind to 


ofte hide, moet a finds me: 


ive a Chris- 


W. 


live a Christian life, and I hope the chureh you have | 


joined will be a help to you. Boys often have a mis- 
taken idea about joming the church, and think if one 
oftheir number does so he is ‘‘setting himself up” 
and pretends to be “ good.” Now the very act of join- 
ing the church is an acknowledgement that we are 


Pp not good, but that we want to become so, amd that we | 


fora soldier,” | 


RISTIAN UNTON, 


Miy you 
schoo] 


des.re to be tangent how Ly the Holy Spirit. 


be an carnest disciple; that ia, a learner in the 


Which las chosen to be taught by Christ—echosen him, 


Tsay; he will take no unwillioe pupils, you know. 
Aunt Patience: 
read « Lie cetler to you In The Cheteiian 
ate bat deo net vot ‘ My mother tcache= me 
i want fo your nephew Davin S 


This is a short letter, but is quite to the point, and I 


Lope this boy's ‘nice letter start some other 


boy to using his pen for me. 


. toro, DL, Meare 


fea 
My f ever ete tt 
Lan Years ol rea brother, Dean. Nine, Bieler 
tive «al “4 i Toor thee mor chiwren, nt 
| Wee the nat of a dow he 
Cost ton conta, Iw to have my letter pal «Nel, 
Your niece, M. 


That was the 
Hlas he in 


Thanks forthe money and the letter. 
cheapest dow [think Lever heard about 


creased In Value any since you got him? 


reN br vwen, dane 
lear Aunt Patwre 

My mamma hae just been reading me some le Phe 
(‘torts nion, to te one of your ttle he phews 
rnien wth and cor: owlne in it. have a dow, amd his 


in (olen Bille; ehe iz a beauty, And now Lavill aay good by, ae it in 
mos? ted-time Your affectionate nephew, W 
Don't let your corn and beans mix, and make suceo 
tash of themsec'v -s, will you? because think that 
with 


mixing Of squash 


spolsthem. [but «ome other people do 
me. I think, 
and a melon, oramelon and «a cueumber, would be 


worse even tian that. What do you think? 


nol agree 


ver, Chat the 


TON, May 12, 1883, 
bear Aunt Patines 
Aa I Rave mot se 


bul one iellier rinted in The (hr 


from our temnliful iittie city, I tho you would be glad to hear 


vid, and | vo to school every day, and 


from me lam twelve years 

lata wery that it w out four more weeks, althourt 
ecoem* (iat not been voing bat two orthree month. hav 
abeautifol little baby brother just five monthe old. Iwish you 


fee him; you would think he wae the prettiest and emarteet 


aby you ever eaw. We take Tie Christian Union, and I think there 
nothing like it® was in th intty few dave ago. aod had a 
dehehtful time ridinu horse< and fecding the chickens, If youthink 
my leiter good enouck to pr With much love to you 


from your litte niece, B. Kk, 


Schookis ‘Soult’ now, L suppose, and you are having 
a tine time with the baby. I bave no doubt I should 
love him. Lhope you and he will spend some more of 
tuese summer days in the country, Where you can grow 
learn the beautiful lessons the birds and 


strong and 


trees and Uowers can teach you. 
Dear Aunt Pat 


May be on your nieces veare and be sever 
tue twelfth of dune throther ive years Od, and hie birt! 
ny is ‘ sve’ a Lilie #ister lwo od, 
Wi - ef “ write lo you My broth: 
nod T Das at | mtoyve tos W ndervarten: OnF tégehers name 
We onr ethoo y mach, and I dread Saturdsy- 


My grandma ix *taying at uty house now 


Tiive at Vermont, aod my fathers name 
o hear from you. 


NATHERING I’ 


My nanie Katherine K. and I hope! 

You have given me your name and address 8» 
plainly and so fully that I wanted to send you some 
thing in the mail right away. I hope you won't treat 
poor Saturday too badly because it bas no school for 
you. But perhaps that day of tbe week is so petted by 
other children that itcan a-hear little coldness from 
you. 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

I thank you very much | 
Aa you entd, not care 


othe lotter and the card you sent me. 


ro much about the prize about the 
have aalve ij Lore ti nlion whit in the Puzzie 
partment of The Christian union for April 5, 1888. Amd leend you 
the 
In our paper I th 


sabteaction th 


in the enbtrahend of the 
wie an S inetead of 
| was going to write the 


zie, would acknowledge ft! 


ne there Mieprint; 


ie’ rece ofy 
anewer of the 


ze 4nd not #0 mach for the pr 


anewer of the puz wor letter 


and your card, but it not I write th pizaie tuo 
chow you that I care for the 


lle went to hie rar, }’ 


anything in the pers ahbont my brother Hoh 
week on Weedne “day, 
Secretary of the American ‘euation to that place. 

rat Harvard College. I mise him very much. 
'y for him to take @ trip thr 


lle isa ser I think 


L WH be & Very opportu! meh Bu 
rope when he 
pileectionnt 
lam glad you sent me the answer, and especially 
giad that you fouud the mistake. The trouble very 
likely Was that in the writing the 5 looked like an L 
They are often made very much alike, and the printer 
cannot tell what it is when it is in a puzzle like that, 
because the other letters are no guide as they are in the 
case of acommon word. I wish more of the boys and 


nephew, CMUARLEs 


would send me thy 


wotld make 


me sure 


Yes, I cid see that your brother ha ete Poreia 
The d the resicenee inp 4 ‘ry 
wiil afford bim a grand rfunity fer « 

Dear A 

la 

we oul of pra 

Wi " fm 

You gave us quite geour phy venture 
to Say that many of yvour Hastern eon know 
California, Boston and thiehee it the 
Cuba. Bolivia amd 

POS. forgot that yoru suid ver! 
the raflroad cannot he. as wa ist 
the Chins mel Retiree! 
scarcely pass throueh Bat you 


by saying you lived in 


= K 


l’revie cdyed, 


Laletie Tile 
Affectin pute At 
BIBLE STUDIES 
& 
our Lord amd? hile Apeoet Mm 


of sinner. 

W he re we 

ro what name dola le? 


To what nickname 
ia th Prisoner of 


What the thing a 


To what Qbaven do 


le there now any euch name for white 
Interpret the Bible assoc!s on 
erences 7 
Crye@oiit Wieh ich i 
iu whowe relat Ne 
The Mish Pricet 4 s 


PUZZLES. 


The primals and fins 
prominent strait, 2 A country of South America . Berepesr 
river. 4. A territory in the | States wiry Africa. 

ANAGRAM BEANKS 5 

Who ever heard of «4 aie of 

Why will you In choor fer yout <4 

Both men were very both wer a 

Do you high in D 

im ACK 

agreeably; & Mate of meta; Wa 
candle, 

The initia! and fina ere | pected nan of 
occurs On the twenty-ninth day «of dn 

NAN? 
Tranepose & portion and make nar 
Tranepose vapor and make vianddes, 
Tranepoee part of the and mike 
Tranepoee & portion snd mske weed 
& preg: ard ms ~ 
AR 
MA 

My 9.6, ana tered from natural «ta Mv 
penenbie to f int iM cary 
summer My whole be nw necessary thy rend 

| 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF M 

Charade, ~Mathattan 

(ili Prt tla New l, Elector , ere 
4, Achilles 6, Hercules. 6. Mer Tantalue, ¥ 
Orpheus tv, Cwsar Uh Ay 


Gianymede. lk, Socrat« 


Square Word,- 


ROUSE DaA™M 

PES 1 ME \ 
Answers received from trank May. b.L. u, 
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. curious and interested aucience. 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


Doings at Andover the past week claim the principal! 
place in this week's letter. Great interest was felt in 
the anniversary, much excitement was kindied, at 
times almost toa flame, and genuine rejoicing followed 
the pacific and fraternal conclusion. In connection 
with the usual anniversary exercises three new pro 
fessors have been iuducted into office, each subseribing 
to the Seminary creed as expressing ‘‘ substantially the 
truth taught in Holy Scripture.” This caveat in the 
terms of creed-subscription was the occasion of grave 
apprehension of a dangerous departure in the minds 
of some excellent friends of the Seminary. Yet the 
phrase ‘‘ for substance of doctrine,” oF its equivalent, 
is found in the Cambridge platform, and is no new de- 
parture in Congregationalism, unless the Andover 
Creed is a curious exception in this particular, wholly 
unlike anything else in church history, which the Pro- 
fessors, and Trustees, and Visitors do not believe that it 
is. Professor Thayer never subscribed to the Seminary 
creed, but substituted one drawn by himself, which 
was believed to embory the substance of the symbol, 
while it goes without saying that all the professors 
from the first have enjoyed the liberty to interpret the 
creed according to their individual understanding 
of it. 

A large audience gathered in the chapel on Tuesday 
evening to witness the impressive ceremony of the in- 
auguration of the Rev. John P. Taylor as Professor 
of Oriental Arch:e logy, and the Rev. Edward Y. 
Hincks as l’rofessor of Biblical Theology. After the 
reading and signing of the creed, the prayer of conse_ 
cration was offered by the Rev. Hl. A. Stimson. [Pro- 
fessor Hincks then delivered a clear-cut, scholarly, 
and very able address, of which I can give but a brief 
abstract. Biblical Theology was defined as scientific 
knowledge ‘of the revelation contained in Scripture 
which lies in .its historic setting. Ievelation is an 
integral portion of human history. To tind the Divine 
in this human history we must know the pro 
cess by which the life of the teacher is de- 
veloped. ©a the other band, biblical Theology re- 
quires Christian faith at every step ; it deals with facts, 
but recognizes the divine element in the facts. Some 
of the benefits to be derived from this branch of Chris- 
tian science are (1) the independent use of the Script- 
ures. It will train men to give historical and gram- 
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. matical principles their due weight in interpretation, 


and make them modest in interpreting the Scriptures. 
It will teach men to respect the finer shades of mean- 
ing, and not to deal with texts as if they were so many 
‘eoins wearing the same stamp. It will also teach them 
to deal impartiaily with sacred writers, giving to St. 
John and S: Paul their respective places. (2) Another 
benefit is the vigorous apprehension of the essentially 
historical nature of Caristianity, which is essentially a 
fact, not a doctrine. The mind trained in Biblical 
theology begins with Christ in its theological thinking, 
and, thinking from that center, it will build to real 
purpose so far a3 it builds at all. (4, The pursuit of 
this science will also give vital conceptions of the in- 
spiration of Scripture. It will make revelaticn seem 
one of divine redemptive life and deeds rather ‘han 
one of divine ideas. It will make the New Testament 
seem to be the record of the manifested life of Christ. 
Its statements wiil be recognized not as truths but 
forees; emanations from his powerful being. 

Wednesday forenoon was devoted to: the inaugura- 
tion of the Rev. George Harris as Albot Professor of 
Theology. The chapel was filled with an intensely 
The Hon. Alpheus 
Hlardy presided. The Rev. Roswell Hitcheock, 
D.D., read the Scriptures and offered the prayer of 
invocation. After the new Professor had read and 
signed the creed, Mr. Ilardy felicitously gave him the 
right hand of welcome, and the Rev. Samuel I[larris, 
DD., uncle to George Harris, offered the prayer of 
consecration. It was noticed as a singular circum- 
stance that the Harrises and Dr. Hitchcock were al! 
born in East Machias, Maine. Professor Harris then 
delivered his inaugural address, which was published 
in fullin The Christian Union last week, and which 
was received with “very general favor and applause. 
The passage concerning the kinds of theology that will 
die of dry rot, be hewn down and cast into the fire, 
was greeted with vigorous applause, as was the 
reference to the liberty of the cnair_earned by his pre- 
decessor. 

Much interest centered in the alumni meeting in the 
afteraoon, as it was known that Joseph Cook and Dr. 
Plumb had planned to lead a discussion against the 
new theology in general, and the theory of probation 
after death in particular. It was also determined in 
advance by the Professors, Trustees, and the leading 
men of the alumni who approve of their recent doings, 
that they would not participate in a discussion. If 
the other side should launch a discussion they should 
be responsible and take the consequences. The Rev. 
George 15. Spalding was called to preside, and offered 
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ogy of the year. The two most prominent men who 
have deceased were Dr. Manning and Dr. Schaufiler. 
In 1870, 32 alumni of the first decade were liviog, in 
ISS3S but2 remain; of the second decade, 141 were 
living in 1870, now 37; of the third decade 107 re 

main, out of 190 in 1870. of the fourth decade, 170 
remain ontof 211; of the fifth deeade, 19S remain, 


from 227; from the sixth deeade, 274 remain. from 
209. The whole number who have died since 1370 is 


JIS; the whole number who have graduated is 
258. 


Dr. Goodell, of St. Louis, had been appointed to 


read a paper on *' The Changes, if any, in the 
Preaching Demanded by the Times.” Ile took 
a depiorably low view of the efficiency of the 


pulpit of the period. The God of Calvin is being 
thrust aside, and there is danger of thrusting aside the 
God of the Bible, the God of history, and the God of 
the future. The masses are not reached, young men 
do not come iuto the mioistry, and the old institutions 
are giving way. Abruptly the Doetor broke away from 
hisline of remark at the close, and observed that if 
assurances shouid be foreed upon the alumni that one 
of the professors was taking a new departure, they 
would iosist that no interpretation should be given to 
the doctrines than tbat which comports with the 
known interpretation of the founders. Instantly Dr. 
Piumb rose in great excitement and delivered a written 
address. He had confidence in the new departure 
men as individuais, aud would gladly call them to his 
bed of death to commend his struggling soul to the 
God of grace; but the poison would not stop with 
these men; it would run on in fearful influence and 
ruin. He arraigned the new movement as overlooking 
the death of Christ in its teaching and preaching, rest 
irg sll in the incarnation and life. ‘* Many a night,” 
said Dr. Piumb, “‘ have | turned on my sleepless and 
tearful pillow, mourning for the cause of our denom- 
ination that this Seminary is to train preachers in the 
new theology.” After he sat down no one rose in 
reply. Mr. Fullerton of Hopkinton thought preaching 
should be Protestant as well as Christian. Mr. barry, 
of lowa, thought that if both parties were to go West 
and engage in earnest conflict with infidelity they 
would soon lose their theologieal differences. Mr. 
Dougherty of Kansas bore testimony to the stimulating 
effect of Prof. Park’s teaching, and observed that 
preaching must adapt itself to times and circumstances, 
and out West they have no time to discuss the new de- 
parture. Mr. Bradford of St. Clair, N. J., paid a 
handsome tribute to Prof. Park as a teacher who had 
stimulated the intel ects of preachers, and made two 
neat points bearing on the discussion. According to 
Prof. Park’s pamphlet, the Visitors have authority, and 
it was a wise provisiou. ‘Let us have confidence,” said 
Mr Bradford, *‘in the action of the Visitors in filling the 
professorships. ‘They are true, sound, honorable men. 
And if any one is troubled, let him go, as Christ com- 
mands, and have an interview with the professors.” 
The effect of the speech was most happy. Danie! But- 
ler made one of his inimitable and unreportable 
speeches. He was so full that he must speak or burst ; 
and he did vot want to burst. He had not read much 
on either side of the new departure controversy, and 
did not care to. He thought it wasa very little matter. 
Some of these reviews will not last long. He ridiculed 
the idea of division, and wanted to know on which 
side he was to be classed, His speech elici.cd warm 
and loud applause, snd had a pacifieeffect on the audi- 
ence. Josep Cook then stepped to the front and 
offered prayer asa prelude to his speech. He depre 
cated the new departure. There is a broad church 
in Europe. It is a stagnant marsh. The new depart- 
ure taps that marsh. It has low views of inspiration, 
of the atonement, of probation. There is a paper in 
New York edited by a restorationist. The preacher in 
Piymouth pulpit is an avowed restorationist, and 
ought to go to the Uoiversalists. He wanted to know 
whether a professor who teaches second probation 
shall be allowed to continue his work. He thought 
the authority of the Supreme Court ought to be in- 
voked. He closed by reading a paper to this effect, 
but he did not offer it for a vote. 

When Mr. Cook sat down the doxology was 
sung and the meeting dissolved. The anticipated dis- 
cussion had failed. Silence on one side had been 
golden. The ‘* Waterloo” that one of them said he 
meant to have did not occur, because “the other side 
would not fight.” No vote was atlempted. The pop- 
ular demonstration of applause forbade it. Deace had 
been won by calm patience. 

Io the evening a social reunion of the alumni in the 
library was very enjoyable. 

The praduating exercises occurred in the chapel on 
Thursday forenoon. The young men spoke well, 
showed manful parts, and it is evident that they had 
not been trained to speak artificially, but directly, sim- 
ply, right forward, in clear-cut sentences, and trutb- 
fully. 


- The names of the graduates‘are: Harlan P. Beach, 
of South Orange, N. J., Josiah HH. Heald, of Lovell 
Center, Me., Charles W. Holbrook, of Rockland, E1- 
ward L. Houghton, of Tabor, Iowa, George W. 
Miteheil, of Plattsmouth, Nelb., William J. Parmelee, 


_of Andover, Clarence Pike of Brentwood, N. HL, Wee 


ile bad had his hour. 


ley F. Price, of Andover, James T. Pyke, of Provi- 
denee, Kh 1, and George W. Shaw, of Andover. 

The most brilliant and exciting seene was in connec. 
tion with the after dinner speeches in the afternoon. 
Tae Hon. Alpheus Hardy presided. Ile tirst called 
upon Mr. Joseph Ropes to respond for the Trustees. 
lie hoped the Trustees would not be dragyed into any 
controversy. Ile thought the Seminary creed would 
hold the Seminary as the thirty-nine articles hold the 
Church of Eogland. If any in the Scminary want to 
go into universalism, or, like Newman, into Catholi- 
cism, he might go, but he would not take the body of 
Congregationalists with him. 

Professor George Harris said that the warm greeting 
nuder existing circumstances was especially gratifying. 
Ile thought thatthe anxiety 
and different opinioas had bad their use in keeping 
attention fixed on the Seminary. Ile thought the stat 
ute of the Seminary which binds the Professors to seek 
the peace of the ciurches ought to be especially ob- 
served, Vrofessor Hincks said he was one of the 
most orthodox men von earth. Dr. Newman Smyth 
was greeted with warm applause. Ile hoped the 
Seminary might now enjoy a time of peace. 
such probation as the Seminary has gone through 
is enough. He playfully extended his sym 
pathies to his successor, The new professors 
had followed truth, and instead of leading them over 
Niagara it had led them by the still waters. Let us 
find the most Christian thing we can do, and do it, 
Dr. Dexter, of the ‘‘Congregationalist,” said there 
are—there have been—differences of opinion, and each 
must follow the lead of his own conscience; but let it 
be done in a Christian manner, and let each recognize 
the Christian principles and purpose of the other. 
He loved the old Seminary as much as any one could, 
“and if he had ever written. or spoken a 
word which could injure her, he had mis. 
represented himself.” l’ark was greeted 
with generous applause. He began in a witty 
way such wit as he only is master of- claiming that 
he has been the author of all the disturbance, has 
written ali the editorials in the ‘* Cougrevationalist,” 
and all the advertisements. He then vrew doy 
matic, and insisted that the creed, and this only, 
could keep the Seminary off the breakers. [t could not 
be neglected or contravened, and must be adhered to 
in its intirety, if danger shall be averted. Ile promised 
his sympathy and support to his successor if he keeps 
the creed in good faith. He thought the creed, strietly 
observed, would hold the denomination tovether as the 
thirty-nine articles have held the Episcopal Chureh. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott congratulated the Semiuary upon its 
work and its orthodoxy. The times demand a vita! Chris- 
lianity. We need investigators ; men who shall query 
truth ; who shall go into all realms of research; but for 
the pulpit we need preachers of earnest, settled convie 
tions, with the gospel stamp upon them. Joseph 
Cook was called upon by the moderator to speak for 
the world. He said there are other questions inextri 
cably intermingled in the Aadover controversy : the 
legal, the expedient, and the ecclesiastical questions, 
Let investigation be free on all sides. Let us not in- 
cur the suspicion of intellectual dishonesty or timid 
ity. ddut while this is our spirit we al! respect the 
law, and we believe that no man under the creed of 
Andover can teach probation after death. Probation 
after leath strikes a blow at missions and is poor 
scholarship. Mr. Beach, of the graduating class, said 
if any one doubts the orthodoxy of a professor in An 
dover, let him come here and hear him pray in the 
chapel Friday mornings. He will no lovuger be 
troubled with suspicions. One man of the advanced 
course rose and said probation after death bad not 
been taught by any professor, and another man of the 
advanced class rose and said it had been taught hypo. 
thetically. Remarks were also made by Dr. Barrows, 
of San Francisco, Dr. Moore, and others. The moder- 
ator then, by request, called upon Professor EC, 
Smyth,who was greeted with cheers, and said, ‘* We 
now have peace. Tie faculty are harmonious. I have 
signed the cread to-day for the fifth time; I have 
signed it without mental reservation; I have 
signed it honestly, conscientiously, and,” looking 
across the table to l’rofessor Park, he calmly said, 
with an evident sincerity that put tons of weight into 
every word: “‘but I shall not allow any man on the 
face of the earth to dictate to me what this creed 
means.” The effect was instant, applause upon ap- 
plause breaking forth, in which the young men outside 
the building, and looking in at the window, joined. 
The triumph seemed complete. As the alumni and 
their friends rose to sing, Mr. Cook broke in with the 
question, “How do you reconcile probation after death 
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with loyally to the ereed but was called to orde 


by the moderator, 


It ie tie feeling of those Whom I meet that the anni- 
vergary bas bappely passed between Seylla and Cha 
rytadis, and the Seminary te cutio good sailing. The 


tlie ‘Trusteca, the \ are 
boo grent pratiee cannot | woorted te those whe 
bil the uris =}? i! pre veal ed The editorial of 


fire Cliristis Inst week pleading fir 

\ At ver related atthe 
in tis | l’ark’s lectures twenty 
yours “0 ary it Teer Ubier of 
the New ‘Testamient deduced from tts, fort! 


lie, ¢ tnsisted toatl something was not 


ne at the mecelin“ » Ui new movement, ai! 


be lost tothe old theviogy; and nothing was 


roan thought that Mr. Cook showed bimeelf to 
master by his prayer before speaking 
Weduesday afternoon, to put Limself rapper? with 


the auclience Butler reniiert that reminded 


him of the st ry if two 


who were Im an apple 


(doe asked! the 


tree When it was struck by 
other if he could pray, " No,” was the reply. ** Well,” 
said the other, “something has got to be done mighty 

The® Herald” says the future of Andover is brighter 
than ever before. 

The ‘‘Advertiser” says Andover stands to-day for 
a Wider and stronger expression of Christian truth than 


ever be fore. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


Atone of our reeent mioisters’ meetings Prof, 1. 


paper, full of wisdom ani 


if to me lire and 


rewl an a 
et; 


treasures of Ilebrew Literature.” 


helpfulness, upe 
minke available the 
in sustance, was that the language must 
ruacular, & few words 


‘yave Ligh praise to 


mnewer, 


be learned as a child learna its we 


nt a tiie, by Use’. 


the German met! of teaching Llebrew, and thought 
the methods for rly en rioyed if OUP BeMinaries 
faulty. He believes that it is wise to join Prof. Har 
pers Correspondence heol, and still better to join 
bis Summer School at Niagara Park. As 8h Wing the 
cosmopolitan character of our eity, 1} may be men 
tioned, in pussing, that half a dozen Raoglish elergy 
men dropped in upon us and listened to Prof, Cartiss’s 
paper; one from \ ip vy. Alunitoba, one from Lon 
don, one from Lancashire, and one from New Zealand 

the latter the Inspector General of Sehools in that 
far off land, now, after an of 
twenty years, on his way to Eogland for & year’s 
rest. 


Last Monday morning we could talk of nothing but 
Home Miss: The 
enthusiasm of that through 
the tel: 
puort of Dr. Robert West, of the 
It was our peculiar misfortune that 


ons and the mecting at Saratoga. 


ratherinog liad reached us 
sf apes, but we needed the fresh and glowing re- 
‘ \d vance, to rouse 


us to fever heat. 
none of our pastors were [present at Saratoga, though 
we are as heartily in favor of these great national 
gatherings we Were two years ago, When the 5 oci- 
ety held its first popular gathering in this ely. We 
believe that the salvation of our country 18 through 
Ifome Missions, and that with the proper effert a mill- 
ion dollars a yearcan be raised to carry them on. 
And it seems to us somewhat that in these 
days of opening opportunity for Christian work, and 
in view of the apparent decrease of candidates for the 
lack should publish an 
the meaning Of the Andover 


One might suppose that a clear-headed, con 


Christian ministry, 
elaborate pamphlet on 
(reed. 
man, one qualited to give 
any of the chairs of the 
heart is 


be trusted 


scientious instruction ino 
Seminary, sod 


with love four 


Ancient 
CS} ecia! cone Whose iilame 
to discover the 
its creed withoutany outside help. We 
We sclmire the brillianey of his inte! 


Chir ist, might 


meaning of 
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houor 
fessor lark 
e the greatservice he has done the Amer- 
Ile Las led the way in the battle for 
reverent criticism of theological 


leet, recoun 
ican churches, 
free thought, and 
writers ; snd some of us fecl that he ought to accord 
to others the liberty le has so long'assumed for himself. 
us to see his lectures on theology, anid 
they are ready for 
n loss of time for him to 


We are aux! 
we pray Godt 
the press. We feel that it is 
turn aside from his great work to print pamphilets, 
however able. We are far enough from Boston not 
to be allected by the ery of new theology or old. 
What we need aboye al! things else is the Spirit of God 


» spare his life till 


THE CHRISTIAN UNTON, 


to help usin the work which fills our bands and bur 
«lens our hearts. 


The Leavitt Street Chureh cas been extremely for 
tunate in securing the Rev. Wm. Cuthbertson of Lin 
coln for ita pulpit the last four Sundays. He bas been 


heard with inereasing celight, and it would not 


stranve if he were invited to make Chicago his home. 


The experiment of our Theological Seminary in giving 

(german. born 

the 


instruetion in the CGierman language to 


students has been so sueceessful that (german 


churehes of Nebraska have ceased their attempts to | 


found a seminary at Crete, and have advised their 
young men to study at Chicago. Next year we look 
for full of 
(german churches bere, and in the speeial work carried 


asses, ancl we believe that in the format: 
on among the (sermans at Dave nport, lowa, and in this 
new departure in our theological seminary, we have 
bitupon one of the ways in which our foreign popu 
lation may be reached. 

Interest atill Now that 
the ITlooper Lligh License bill has become a law, to go 
into «fleet July L the vote in the Senate was of) te 20), 
itis proposed to make « demonstration whieh the 


in temperance is intense. 


Mayor and his liguor loving conneil will not dare to 


disregard. The plan of the counei! ts to fix the date 
when licenses shall begin at June 1, and thus prevent 
the application of the law to Chicago till next year. 
[tis hardly possible that this effort should sneceed. 
The saloon keepers are very anxious, and are raising 
money with which to fight the law. It is reported that 
the liqjaor interest bas spent =40 000 in the legislature 
to prevent the passage of the bill. This shows how 
effective the law is likely to be. The ** Tribune ™ says 
that the law wil! be amended, from time to time, so as 
to fix the rates of license at a higher figure, but that it 
will never be repealed. Possibly a prohibitory law 
may sometime take its place. 

What can be done to secure the swift and sure pun 
ishment of crime? We have recently had some rather 
mournful exhibitions of the incompetency or untrust- 
worthiness of juries. The aequittalof Dunn here in 
Chicago, who killed Elliott, the verdiet in the Star 
ltoute trials, and in the case of Dukes, of Uniontown, 
I's, the murderer of Nutt, himself killed by the son 
of his vietim, are examples. llow can we wonder at 
the rapidly increasing number of lynchings, or con 
demn a community for intleting a sentence which it 
knows the courts will never pass! Is it not time for 
judges end juries to pay some regard to the wishes of 
the people, and see that crime gets its proper deserts, 
and as speedily and certainly as in Eagland, or even 
in ('anads ? 


CHURCH GLEANINGS, 


items of them 


(‘The Falitera w viml to receive news for 


NEW ENGLANT, 
The second annus! festival of the Connectient was 
Northampton, Mase, last week, in the Edwards 
Church. Prof. Timothy Dwight, of New Heven, read a 
paper on Congreygationalism. He declared that he should be 
a Congregationalist if he had togo it alone, and if everybody 
should tarn Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, or Epiaco 
pal he should institute and keep going the Congregational 
body all by himself. Alluding to the remains of Jonathan 
Edwards, which are buried in New Jersey, he that hie 
spirit still remains in New Fogland, and that when the mor- 
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euid 


40H 
ws thirty years ayo, and yet the vain of membership iat 
ehurches tive handred, over thirty vers 
n is propertiion lay " ‘ 
twetly-six ew presse! Vi ‘ 
thority can any ehild tw “ 
ith 
\ Tiwi il if 
ies fer HE. Vinton cell pis mF ' il 
and # ait Xx j y Vi {ra 
dens, who desig tthe Farravut atatue in Mad 
The its ripeti Wa aria! 
runs wa follows Lle wand blau 
preacher ; patriotic eitize: 
— The Olivet Sunday «choo f Sor ‘field 
Vases., celebrated ite fiftieth Anniversary June it wae io 
this Sunday-sehool that the hiewof putting libraries on bourd 
| ship for tae sailors originated, in is’). Mr. Bullard, who bas 
heen connected with the school for many years, told the fol- 
| lowing: “A Wrong impression shout ‘ tnatter bas been 
spread abroad, and it ia proper that the facts should be 


tal remaios of bis venerated ancestor were deposited in New | 


Jersey soil his immortal, spiritaal part came back to New 
Connecticut thinks Masseachu 
fact ia that Massachusetts 


Fuvland aa quick as it could. 
setts Inecontinual turmoil. 

in thinking end contending while Connecticut is thinking and 
vot contending. Kat this is Congreyationalism, aod when it 
stops thinking it will be something else. 
onght not to be alarmed for the Kingdom of God. The con- 
flicta of thirty and forty years ago have all passed away 
There was @ good deal of contention over the appointment 
of the Rev. Newman Smyth at Andover & short time ago, 
but forty years ago there was just as Vigorous & contention 
‘Over the appointment of Professor Park, who Was greatly 
There is over the 
points of 1846. We sre not dwelling among the tombs. By 
thinking, those conflicts have passed away. We 
sides of the tranths, which those people could notseee. There 
a thing as progress of opinion. New con 

truth are the result of disenssion, 
aud there is no progress without it. Don’t tremble 
for the truth because of controversy. The free Congrega- 
tional spirit of the fathers will bave discussion 
Every generation wiil have 
lurgér and broader views of truth. Congregationpalism tends 
snd earnest thinking, and the truth is not going 
to fail because we don't stand where our fathera did. The 
trouble is. we do not have faith in trath. The thourht that 
the Kingdore of Ged cannot be moved is worth thinking of, 
at least when we rend the religious newspapers. The Key 
Vr. Blakeslee, of Greenfield, who is soon to leave thia neich- 
ib, with whose formation he had mach 
The view of Congregation- 


oppoeed. pow no controveray mooted 


aee hot 


is anch 
oections of 


Good ser- 


vice to truth will come out of it 


toward free 


borhood, gave the c! 
t» do, his parting benediction. 


Congregationalists | 


known. When the suggestion of « library was made the 
Sunday-echool bevun to ruise tern dollare f one, and elght 
dollars bad been secured when Kev. & W. llawks, seeretary 


of the Seamean'’a Friend Society. spent Sunday with vi 
yersoll and Was very winch pleased with the project 
to Westfield the 
there who kept ° 


She tat once 


Hie went 
a gunl Woman Over 
told her 


iwi saved from the @ale 


day, and meeting 
hiissionary cow, be whout if. 


Dit ten she 


of milk aod be bought @ library which was la ed No 
The Olivet Sunday } retin two 
dollars, and their lifrary became No 2 ind thus, 
Maj Ingersoll, ‘that Westfield cow kic f ower our cream.’ 
Since then 7,761 libraries have teen put shipboard, 100 
have been reshipped, mukinug | which were available 
They contained 414 120 volu sud were placed ser 
Vice Of Mien 

—Additjoual subecription- tu e new | pita 

frinity Chareh at New Hav: to be therongs 

ily repairs d. These Pairs wi | peces@sitat rer of 
chureh for the summer Th ties OF wie § 
have offered the uee of Battell Chapel du: ti scatior 


fhe members of Trinity Church hich!y appreciate the cour 


tosy. 

—Iin the diocesan convention at St. Alban-, last week, 
adeficit of in the Missionury Society treasury WG tutte 
up, and yoted for tulissiouary purposes duriay the etir. 
year. 

wip “TA 
There Waa in The Chr un n for Vay 
tO, that an effort be made to «i:mplify thes rrer4 atechiam 
fr the better metruction of the your We have Sime 
learned, through the eourtesy of \\ Ht 


Geneva, N. ¥., thatthe North yterian  hureb of that 


city is already enjoying the fruitea of & saccessful effort 
direction. Saye Vr. Colem Aprer 
intendent of the Sunday-schoo!, Mr. Jo Vis Keay be 
the need that the speaks of, setu the work 
plifying our time-honored cu ; eu det 
inational and undesominational esate is (except, 
beliewe, the exeellent little work of D Schutf<) were 


Westininater short and plain Luis Inve d leaving out @ 
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| down for this revision, which wer First. to opal th 
language possible, and to use Hible definit 


alism presented by him was tnore cheering, and from statis- | 


ties gathered in the Franklin county towns he showed that 
bad marked progress in all the evangelical 
churches. Outof « population of 55,000, there are 10,000 
people of foreign birth or parentage, and mostly Catholics. 
The native born population was five thousand less than it 


there been 


wherever they would fitin. Second, to omit all 


that were above @ child's Thal Were thee 
lovical Opinions rather than bible state: 
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—The third Stute Sunday--chool Association of Colorada 
wus held in Pueblo, June > \ wood attendut of 
gales waa secured Live topics Were discussed; especial in- 
terest by the theme, “lbe 
Teach r & Pustor. class Wus considered ua iret 


Thefteacher was urged to work in the class as & pastor; en- 
courhyvement and methods were 
Work,” Primary Classes," ‘‘Sunday-school Mansyvement 
“Normal Work,” ** The 


Practical Teaching,”’ ** Conversion of Schr 
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THE LILY, 
By POLLARD. 
/ LILY of the valley 
+. In outline frail aud dim, 
Leane from the water over 
A voblet’s fragile rim— 
Pure as the prayer of childhood, 
Sweet as an evening hymn. 


The slender stalk is swinging 
Ite seven tiny bells, 

Like fairy chorus singing ; 
And from the crystal cells 
We fancy—faint and tender — 

Aerial music swells. 


Amid the vexing problems 
And codes of men abroal, 
The tiresome creeds and systems 
Through which we toil and plod, 
How eweet and simple blossoms 
A perfect thonght of God!—(The Interior. 


INDIVIDUAL CONSCIENCE. 
By Henry Warp Besoner. 


FINUERE are some men that say, with feeble outcry, 

holding up helpless hands, ‘‘ Corruption in public 
affairs is past all cure!” Seeing that commerce is 
veined and poisoned in all its ramifications; that the 
source of law is undermined; that the fountain of 
justice is polluted ; that the very national life is touched 
with this deadly evil; that schools, churches, and 
religious newspapers have utterly failed to form 4 con- 
science which is bribery-proof; and that there is no 
public sentiment which is adequate to the emergency 
—seeing these things they say, ‘‘ Nothing can be done, 
and we must go to wreck and ruin!” 

This is the coward’s plea. There is no evil in any 
community that is not curable, and for which there is 
not provided a remedy in the truths of religion. While 
something may be done immediately by reforming our 
laws and by removing temptations, we ought to un- 
derstand that all moral results which are gained by 
legislation are gained but temporarily. You cannot 
form a conscience by a law. When your conscience 
is formed your law may become valid ; but a law is 
never the means of forming the conscience of a com- 
munity. You cannot by enactments and statutes 
fashion men to honesty who are not in their own minds 
predetermined to be honest. While we should not 
withhold as something intermediate any reformation 
that can be accomplished by better legislation and a 
better mode of organization, we are to remember that 
all the legislation in the world will not cure an evil. 
“There must be measures taken which shall reach that 
very source of good or evil, the human heart, or our 
remedies will be superficial and but temporary. The 
couscience of the individual citizen must be formed in 
this matter. 

In the first place, the family, the best institution in 
society, and the most important of all means of edu. 
cation, must be used again. Although the family has 
gained in some respects, I fear that, great as are the 
benefits of Sabbath-schools and churches, there is an 
_ incidental evil to be watehed over and remedied in re- 
gard to the family. Parents are not wont, now-s-days, 
to catechize their children at home, and to give them 
instruction and training, as they used to. There was 
a time when the family was almost the sole place where 
the child was instructed. Now the means of education 
are greatly augmented ; but there is no equivalent that 
can be formed outside of the family for parental instruc- 
tion inside of the family ; and it is the duty of every 
Christian man not only, but of every patriotic man, 
and of every man that loves his children, to begin to 
educate them in the family with an honor, a conscience, 
and areligion of honesty. We must go back to the 
very beginning, and teach our children to be proud 
of honesty and hate dishonesty. Unless we commence 
to apply the remedy there all other means will be 
superficial. 

There is this mischief with which we have to con- 
tend: that if the members of our State Legislatures, 
if the Senators and representatives of our National 
Congress, if the judges that sit supreme in our courts, 
if our public men are exhibiting in the community the 
results of successful frauds in the shape of great 
estates which they have accumulated, and fine pal- 
aces which they have built, if men bearing all the in- 
signia of prosperity are known to have accumulated 
the property on which they live by nefarious meas- 


THE 


ures, and if they walk in society holding their heads 


high, our children will receive their ideas of greatness 
and of success in life from them; and do you believe, 
with the whole of society organized to show that dis- 
honesty may be practiced and honor not be forfeited, 
and wealth flow in upon those by whom it is practiced, 
that you are going to hold your-children back from 


dishonesty ? Do you believe that all corrupt socicty 
may lie around about your children and they be like 
one sound apple in a barrel, every other apple of which 
is rotten? D» you believe that your child can main- 
tain itself against a corruption that surrounds it on 
every hand? It is necessary that you should educate 
your children, and your neighbors’ children, until you 
are able to produce effects upon the community itself, 
and reform the organic institutions of socicty. 

It is plain, too, that the pulpit must, in some way,. 
change the style of its ministration. I think it is fair 
to hold the organized Christianity of this nation re 
sponsible for the morals of the nation. It was a mat- 
ter of great grief and indignation in many of the 
churches during the days of the abolition agitation, 
that certain of the anti-slavery apostles charged the 
church with the guilt of slavery, on the grouud that 
God had given the church the confidence of this 
great people; that they bad through their Sunday- 
schools and pulpils access to the consciences of men ; 
and that the nation committed its moral interests to 
the churches. 1 hold that it Wasa justcharge. After 
a time, and sooner than any other portion of the com. 
munity, the churches rebounded, and became fit and 
proper teachers; and now | hold thatthe churches of 
the North are respousible for the community. Nor 
can they exonerate themselves. Ministers and officers 
of the churches cannot get rid of the damning respon 
sivility of the guilt of a corrupt community, unless 
they can show that they have brought into play, and 
continued, those intluences which have been put into 
their hands to make men honest. I hold that if 
churches are so supremely occupied with indoctrinat- 
ing men in dogmatic theology that they cannot find 
time to teach them the obligations of rectitude, they 
come far short of fulfilling their whole mission. Dog- 
matic theology is one good element; but itis not the 
thing for which churches were organized. One inci 
dental matter which churches are to attend to is to in- 
culcate spiritual fervor; but simple fervor, mere scnti- 
mentality, no matter if it is moral sentimentality, is of 
little account; and churches that do nothing but this 
are responsible for the corruption of the community 
about them. For neither theology nor religious senti- 
mentality will necessarily make men honest. 

No man’s conscience ever acts for any purposes ex- 
cept those for which it was taught to act. No men 
uses & saw or a plane except for that for which he 
was taught to use it. A man’s conscience is a tool. 
It does not cut of itself. It does not seek out eternal 
right and wrong and sit in judgment on them. We 
are to instruct it in regard to right and wrong, and 
then it will pronounce on them. And it is the busi- 
ness of the church and the pulpit to assist parents and 
teachers in forming an intelligent conscience on al! 
questions of right and duty in the community. 

This is the best answer to that supremest stupidity 
in our day, the idea that ministers have no business to 
preach about anything except the gospel, or theology, 
and that they are going out of their way when they 
meddle with the affairs of daily life. A minister who 
does not preach about anything but dry «doctrines 
bears the same relation to actual life which a doctor 
would who never gave a dose of medicine or a pre- 
scription for a living patient, but occupied himself in 
Egypt with mummies, prescribing for them, though 
they have been dead three thousand years! A pulpit 
that is forever preaching upon philosophical inanities, 
that is forever preaching upon mere abstractions, is 
not pure, is not true, is not orthodox. A pulpit that 
does not make itself felt in the forge, in the shop, in 
the store, behind the banker’s counter, on the ship, on 
the wharf, or in the caucus, comes short of its duty. 
Wherever the devil tempts men to sin, there the | 
voice of the pulpit must be heard teaching them the 
better way. And the man that has opened the cate- 
chism, and preached through it from end to end, 
has not discharged his obligations. You are to teach 
the catechism, and you must live aright. What men 
find you doing that is just and true encourages them 
to do right; what they find you doing that is base 
and corrupt encourages them to do wrong; and every 
pulpit is bound to preach as much truth as men want 
to make them honest. There is nothing under the 
stars, or from the center of the earth to the center of 
heaven, that I have not aright to preach ebout. All 
truth is mine, because it is God’s, and I am his son. 
There is nothing which concerns the human race that 
the pulpit is not bound to teach, 


THE COURAGE OF JOSHUA.: 


By Lyman 
Re strong and of a good courage.” —Joenva 1., 6, 
N entering once more upon & course of lessons in 
the Old Testament, and in its historical books, we 
enter upon one which presents many and difficult 
questions in Biblical criticism. Who are the authors 


‘International Sanday-echoo!l Leason for Jnly 1, 1583. Joshnai., 
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of these books? When were they writien? Were 
they written by cye. witnesses of the events recorded, 
and at the time those events occurred, or subsccjuently ? 
{f subsequently, what materials had the unkoown 
authors? Did they Gepend on oral tradition, or had 
they ancient documents?’ What-was the nature of 
their editorial work ¢ Did they simply compile and 
collate the materiais? ©r did they write originally, 
merely using these materials as aids in their work ? 
What was the nature, and degree, and object of that 
divine assistance indicated by the New Testament 
declaration, that they were “moved by the Holy 
Ghost”? Was-it God's purpose to give the world an 
infallibly and scientifically accurate reeord of all the 
events in those ancient times? Or was it merely his 
purpose to preserve. so much of the history of Israel 
as should suffice to illustrate God’s personal govern 

ment over mankind, and to show how through all the 
ages he was preparing for that fullness of time when 
Christ should be revealed? These are profound ques- 
tions Which the ablest and most candid students are 
engaged to-day in investigating. It would be worse 
than useless in these papers, written for practical and 
Spiritual use, to attempt to anticipate their labors. 
The Bible student, limited by the inexorable demands 
of business and the household to a few hours a week of 
Bible study, and’with a small library, or none at all, 
may casily waste all his time in the investigation of 
these problems, be little or no nearer a result at the 
end than at the beginning, and learn in the process 
nothing of that spiritual truth which it is the chief 
end of the Bible to convey. In these papers I shall 
make no attempt to discuss these questions; and I 
certainly shall not attempt to determine them dogmat- 
ically, without discussion. 1 invite my readers to de- 
vote their thoughts with me to the elucidation of 
whatsoever in these narratives is profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruetion in 
righteousness ; leaving for the present the technical 
and critical questions to the professional! student and 
the theological class-room. 


Peter, in his description of the living stones which go 
to make up the true temple of God, puts valor, or man- 
liness, next to faith.’ This is not where our ordinary 
Sunday school books or even our sermons most com 
monly putit. The pulpit has placed, I will not say 
too great an emphasis, but certainly too exclusive an 
emphasis on the milder virtues. But the Bi le, with 
Peter, emphasizes manliness. The religion of the Bible 
is emphatically a manly religion. Its saints are not 
effeminate; they are heroes. Abraham leaving his 
native land to seek an unknown God in an unknown 
land, Joseph enduring without complaint slavery and 
the dungeon, Moses leading a continually grumbling 
people into the wilderness, David going forth to meet 
Goliath despite the sneers of his elder brother, armed 
only with a cool head, a courageous heart, and a shep- 
berd’s sling; Daniel going unshrinking into the lions’ 
den, Paul inspiring the whole ship's crew with his own 
calm courage, and, above all, Christ guing forth calmly 
to breast the storm of the Passion week unfaltering and 
undismayed, are all illustrations of the heroic aspect 
of a truly Christian character. Of this aspect perhaps 
no character, except that of Christ, affords a fiser il 
lustration thanthatof Joshua. .° 

1. The words with which he is introduced to us 
afford the key to the interpretation of his character: 
“Be strong and of a good courage ;” “be not cis. 
mayed, neither be thou afraid.” He was not « seer nor 
aprophet. From his lips came no such address as in 
the book of Deuteronomy is reported to have been de- 
livered by his predecessor; no such Isalm as the 
Ninetieth. He was not a statesman; formulated no 
laws, founded.no State. Of his military career we 
know 80 little that we can neither predicate nor deny 
to him military genius. But he was a man of action; 
bold even to audacity. The passage of the river Jor 
dan, leaving an unfordable river in his rear, with no 
possible means of retreat in case of a defeat, with an 
apparently impregnable walled city before him, with- 
out means of assault—scaling-ladders, or battering 
rams, or balliste—shows a boldness of resolve which 
has no paralicls except in the military feats of the 
greatest generals. It deserves, as a mere historic illus- 
tration of daring, to rank with Hannibal's crossing of 
the Alps, or Grant’s passage of the Mississippi before 
Vicksburgh. This boldness was accompanied with a 
resoluteness of purpose, and on occasion a severity of 
discipline, which, measured by civil standards, could 
not be defended from the charge of cruelty” But men 
of warare not to be measured by the standards of 
peace; and the same criticisms which theology has 
leveled at Joshua for the execution of Achan, or his 
destruction of the inhabitants of Jericho, have been 
leveled at Napoleon for quelling the mdb with grape 
instead of blank cartridges, the Duke of Wellington 
for the mercilessness with which he prepared to quell 
the Chartist riots, and Grant for his sacrifice of lives in 


' This is undoubtedly the meaning of “ virtue” in 2 Peter |, 5. 
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going to execute our will. 


JuNE 21, 


the batlle of the Wilderness. A certain appearance of 
remorselessness always characterizes men of the hil 
est courave and greatest executive abilities in ereat 
crises in national history 

2 This courage was not in Joshua, and never is it 
in the greatest men, the mere courage of hope. There 
is * gambler’s audagity, which for the sake of a great 
prize stakes all upon the chance of a lneky turn; this 
is the farthest possible removed from the ealim courage 
which dares the greatest disaster for the sake of 
principle, nota prize. There was nothing but 
ence to the call of God to lead Isreet to eross the Jor 
dan st all. he Eastern side was Im pasture 
andl far superior in beauty and fertiity to the 
more rugved country on the other sitle. They had 
just emerged froin forty years of wandering; they 
were well cnolgh off; why pot 
alone’? The advantage to them and toe us depend 
ent on their er 
reaching the Mediternnean Sea that tl ey might come 
in contact with Western nations, and in e ourse of time 


iL Wel 


—the 


necessity of 


hand the toreh of a Christinn civilization aeross the | 


Hellespont into Europe--they did not, they eould not 
know, I[t would have been idle bad God attempted to 
unroll the book of their nations! destiny before them 
there was noone who coul! bave rend it Not in 
cited by a rich prize lying just beyond the border, but 
inapired by obedience to a call of God, going he knew 
not whither or why, Joshua took the lead rship 
which Gixl put upon him. 

3. This courage rested on faith; faith if an invisible 
God ;, faith in an uncomprebended destiny. It was not 
the mere brute courage of a Samson, or Richard the 
Lion-hearted. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 

JOSHUA: THE STRONG MAN, Josuvat,1 

Honrinoron MILigr. 

TIUITLE we have been studying the story of oul 
\\ Lord Jesus Christ and his diseiples, we lav 
not talkedt much about the older part of the Bible, and 
What happened God's people hefore they came to 
iVe inthis country of Palestine where Christ Waa born. 
bat you have not forgotten that there was atime when 
le of Isracl were only slaves in Egypt, anc 


at sent Moses to deliver them, aad lead them to 


thatG 
the promised land. ‘You remember all the wonderful 
things that God did for them, in making a path for 
them throneh the Red Ses, and giving them bread 
from heaven to ext and water out of the roek to driv k 

the very berdersa of tbe 
Canaan, Moses home to heaven and 
This new leader, Joshua, 


At Inet, when they were 
thema new lender. 
had been the helper and attendant of Moses, 
of him first ass young scidier, whom Moses set to 
ead the army of Israel very soon after they crossed the 
Red Sea. lie went up with Moses into the mountain 
where he talked with God, and all through the wan- 


| derings in the desert he was always ready to do what 


It was notthe mere covetous courage | 


ofan ambition greedy of a neighbor's territory, the | 


courage of a Cyeaar, ora Napoleon in his lsterand deven- 
erate days. Its paralicls are to be fund im the patient, 
courageous purpose of a Cromwell, & William of 


Orange, ora George Washington ; a courage dares 


agreat deal of one kind of strength. 


everything. not because it fears no failure but because | 


honorable failure is worthier, better, more to bedesired 
than inglorious and dishonorable ease. In all heroes 


something of this behef in a destiny and an invisible 


guide is to be found: in Ciesar following his fate; in | 


Mohammed led by the voices of angels from Allah's 
throne ; in Napoleon trusting hic star. But those ar 
but the superstitions, the spurious imitations, of the 
liigh moral and epirituai Ccourave of one whe believes 
that one with God is majorly; whe 
destiny because God orders it ; a faith whieh goes for- 
ward as Luther wenttothe Dict of Worms, not sur 
of protection, but sure that through vietory or defeat 


ve teves iD his 


commandments. 


Giod will work out his own divine and uncomprehen ded | 


designs ; the faith which belicves “The Lord thy G od 
is with thee whitherscever thou goest.” 
4. Such faith always rests on apd accom) 


antes 


dience. It seeks to understand God's will and t) 
it. There isaspirit of faith which believes tiat 
It is wot our will that 
the nation should be destroyed ; we will trust God that 
it shall not be. This is spurions faith, There is 
another spirit whieh believes that God is going to exe- 
cute his own wil!, and trusts him to de it. It is not 
our will that the nation should be destroyed; but we 
will trust him to destroy it or to preserve it as he secs 

That is genuine faith. It is the faith which 
accompanies & sincere desire that we may do Giil’s 
will, not a wish that he would do ora: that says 
calmly, even in the hour of disaster and defeat, The 
cup that my Father giveth me, shall | pot drink it? 
Tails spirit, at every step of the way, seeks to know 
the will of God and to do it; it obeys, sometimes with 
biindpess substituting the letter for the spirit, som: 
times with fanaticism mistaking the voice of self-wi!! 
for the voice of God; yet always truly seeking te un 
derstand, and endeavoring to do aeeording to 
all that is commanded by the will of God. It was this 
epirit that transformed liver Cromwell's mob 
tapsters and serving men into the irresistible Iron 
sides, 

Such are some of the clements of a Cliristian courae 
a8 interpreted by the life and character of Joshua—a 
spirit which goes forward into the unkuown,; not for a 
prize perceived, but at the call of Grod, interpreted by 
his book or bis providence; obedient. to Gut: sure 
that his will must be achieved; sad desiring nothing 
so much as to be one instrument in its aceomplish 
ment. The application of these principles to the ordi. 
nary cxtzencies of life’s common warfare ] must leave 
each reader to make for himself. I must equally leave 
him to apply them to that good fight of faith which 
every one of us is called to fight, leaving behind us the 
attractive leisure of a peaceful enjoyment of the pres- 
ent, to enter on a campaign the advantages of whic: 
are too lofty to be appreciated except by faith, the 


bey 


best. 


Moses wanted. Ile was one of the twelve men whom 
Moses sent to co secretly through the land of Canaan 
and see what kind of a country it was, The other 
men were afraid of the giants they saw, and said the 
army of Israel could not conquer such strong cities. 
But Joshua was not afraid of the giants, or the armies, 
or the strong cities. He was not afraid, because he 
knew that (c.f was his helper, and he said to th 
people, “*Tae Lord is with us: fear them not.” Le 
was strong in the Lord, as David was when he went 
against the giant in the name of the Lord of hosts, and 
as aul was when he said boldly, ** lean doall things 
through Christ who strengtheneth me.” Sampson had 
He could carry 
away the gates of acity, and pull down the walls of a 
vreat temple. Luthe was not strong in the Lord, for 
he was easily persuaded by a wicked woman to do 
wrong anddisobey God. The strength that Joshua had 
is the strength that comes from obedience and faith 
and love, and’ even a child may have it, for it is 
strenyth, and he has promised to give it to all who walk 
with hon. It is just as if our strong Patber went with 
us to pretect us, and overcome our enemies for ns. 

The very last m which Moses gave to Joshus 
was to remember that there was nothing in the world 
to fear so long as he served the Lord and obeyed his 
Moses said, “Be strong, and of a 
vol courage, for the Lord thy trod he it is that doth 
ro with thee: he will not fail thee nor forsake thee.” 
Afier Moses died t-od timeelf came and talked with 


| Joshua, and told him just as Moses had done, ** Be 


written therein 


hardships of which are too great to be endured except | 


in the spirit of a trusting obedience. 


See thie weil brought out in Stanley's Jewlsh Church.” Vol. 
Lect, x, 


strong.” and then be told him how to be str Og. The 
way to be strong was to follow all (:od"s command 
ments, even in the 4maliest thing, and let nothing turn 
him aside from them. And ‘to order that he might be 
sure to obey (+ od’s law he was to learn its words, to 
talk about them and to think about them day and night. 

This was just what Joshua had been doing all his 
life: so be was stroug aod of good courage, and went 
bor now the Israelites had come 
They could 
look across the river Jordan and see the mountains, 
and forests, and cities, but even Joshua did not know 
yet how they were to go over this deep, Wide river. 
Hle knew God would fiod some way, and 60 he was not 
troubled; but he told the people t> prepare food for 
their jourpey, and be ready to go when God commani| 
ed. We can think how busy they were while they 
waited: the men prepariog their weapons, the women 
cooking food for the great army, and the children tend- 
ing the flocks and herds, and perhaps going as far as 
they dared toward the swift rushing Fiver, sad won- 
dering how they should ever cross it. And morning 
and evening, When they gathered about the tabernacic 


right about bis work. 
to the very borders of the promised land, 


to hear some message from Cod, | am sure the priests 
repeated to them these same words: * Be strong; be 
ofa good courage, forthe Lord thy God be it is that 
doth go with thee: he will not fall thee nor forsake 
thee. Tois book of the law shall not depart out of thy 


mouth, but thou shalt meditate thereon day and night, 


We bear | 


that thou mayest observe to do asceording te all that is | 


for then shalt thou make thy way 
prosperous and then thou shalt have good success.” 


THE DEATH OF MOSES, 


\ LVttol Gil the thme of the deaths of Aaron an: 


Moses was hastened by God's displeasure, we 


have not, it seems to me, the slightest Wareant for | 


coneluding that the manner of their deaths was in- 
tended to be gricvous or dishonorable tothem, Far 
from this: it eannot, I think, be doubted that in the 
denial of the permission to enter the promised land 
the whole punishment of their sin was included; and 


1 From Ruekin’s Modern l’aintere. 


that, a8 far as regarded! manner of the 
must have been for che: by ‘I 

all tend ess anid © and with f 

bave seemed te us the 
should have been permittee? te adie | the s 


of the tabernac! the congreeation of 


hy their stele wll whew the y reed 
vether to réevive the last messave from t 
meek lawgiver, and the last bles thee prayer 
of the anotated privat But it we ' they wer 
permitted to die. Try to renlize that ing fort of 
Aaron from the midst of the « orowat) lle whe 
had so Offenm done sacrifice for their sin wooing fort 
nowte efferup his own spirit. He wi ied wt 
bad secon the ey all that ot at 
him that by fis intercession their wii Be 
irawn a moment more. going forth cow ter 
Angel of Death face to face, and deliver hinself inte 
his hanel, Try if you caunot walk, in thought, with 
those two brothers and the son, as they passed the 


outmost tents of Israc!, and! turned, while yet the dew 
lay round the | the a} pes of hart 
talking tovethber for the last Lire, 


they felt the steeper rising of the r 


as step by step 
cks, ancl hour affer 
your, beneath the ascencling sun, the horisen vrew 
broacer as they climbed. und all the foleed hills of 
ldumea, one by one sulstued, showed 
hollows in the haze of noon the windings of that long 
desert 
enter into the thoughts of the high priest, as hia eyes 
followed those 
through the silence of the arid and en 


stretching even to the dim peak of Sinai, the whode 


history of those forty years was ur folded before him, 
anc the mystery of his vn ministries revealed 
him; and that other Iloly of Llolics, of which the 


now at last to close. But who sliall 
paths of ancient pilgrimage ani, 


SS bitte 


mountain peaks were the altars and the mountain 
clou:{s the veil, the firmament of his dwe!ling 
opened to him still more brivhtly and infinitely aa In 
the sbacdeless 
summit, from him on whom sin was to be lanl no 
more—from bim on whose heart the names of sinful 
nations Were to press their graven fire no longer—th 
brother and the son took breastplate snl epi “i, anal 
left him to his rest ! 

There is indeed a secretnesa in this calm faith and 


drew nearer his death, until at last. on 


deep restraint of sorrow into which it is dif 
us to enter; but the death of Moses himself 14 more 
easily to be conceived, and had in it circumstances 
still more touching «as far as regards the intlhuenee of 
the external scene. For forty years Moses had’ not 
been alone, 
the weight of their wie, guilt, and death. 


Phe care and burden of all the people, 


been upon himecontinually. The multituele had been 
laid upon himas if he bad conceived then cir tears 
had been his meat, night and day, until he felt as if 
God had withdrawn bis favor from iim, and he had 
prayed that he might be sinin, and not see his wreteb- 
eiiness And now, at Inst, the came, ** Cet 
thee up inte this mountain.” The weary honmts that 
hac been louy Stayed st the enemtea Of 


Isracl might lean agsia upon the shepherd's stall, and 


fold themselves for the shepherd's prayer-— for the shep-. 


herd’s slumber. Not straove t 3 fret, though forty 
years unknown, the rougiiness of the bare mountain 
path, as he climbed from to ledge of Abarim, 


not strange to his aged cyes the seattered clusters of 


the mountain herbave, anid the broken shadows of th: 
cliffs, indented far across the silence of inhabited 
ravines: scenes stich as those among which, with 
none, as now, beside him but trax! he had led his 
tlocks se often, and which he had left how painfully! 
taking upon him the appointed power t» make of the 
fenced city a wilderness, and to fill the desert with 
songs of deliverance. It was net to lye 
hours lis life that restored to him, fr cay 


the beloved solitude he bad lost, breatheil the 
peace of the perpetual |il's ar m, snd east the 
world it which he if nec far berm aay 


his feet in that mist of «lying blue, all sin, 
ing, to he forgotten forever: the Dead Sea 
type of a yer, understood him of all men mM 
el arly who had seen the earth open her mouth, an 
the sea her «le pth, to verwhe'm the eompanies ¢ 
those whe contended with his Maste: Intl Waveless 
beneath him; and heyond it the fair hills of Jtriah, 
anit the soft plains and banks of Jordan, purple tn the 
evening light as with the biood of redemptren, and 
fading in their distant fullness int 
ise and of love. 

There, with bis unabated strenyth, hi inelinumest! 
lance, lying down upon the utmost rocks, with anwveis 
waiting near to contend for the spoils of bis spirit, he 
preat his earthiy armor. We «do deen reverenes 
his companion prephet for whom the chariot of fre 
came down from heaven: but was his death jess aoble 
whom his Lord himse!f: buried in the vales of Moah, 
keeping in the secrets of the eternal counsels the knowl. 
cdge of a sepuicher from whiel be was to be cal ed, 
in the fullmess of time, to talk with that Lord, upon 
Hermon, of the death that be should ace omplish at- 
Jerusalem ? 


mysteries of 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


— - 


A TRIZE FOR WOOD- ENGRAVING, 

The good example set by ‘‘The Century” in its 
award of prizes for the best wood- engravings, and that 
set by the Harpers in their award for the best illustra. 
lien to Alfred D >mett’s Christmas hymn, is now fo! 
lowed by an offer of ‘‘ The Continent,” whose state- 
ment we append below. ‘* The Century's” prizes have 
now been awarded for two years, and that of the Har. 
pers wil! be given in August next. The Harpers’ prize 
is three thousand dollars, given ‘‘ upon the honorable 
understanding that the suceessful competitor shall use 
the same for the prosecution of art study in one or 
more of the best American schools, including also a 
sojourn abroad of at least six months, for the study of 
the old masters.” The Christmas Ilymo to be illustra 
ted was written in 1857, and its author, Alfred Domett, 
was born in Eogland in 1811 and lived for many years 
in New Zealandand Australia. Drowning is supposed 
to referto him in his poem entitled ‘‘ Waring.” Here 
is ** The Continent’s” offer, which is less libers!] than 
that of the larger magazines, and is limited to one class 
of competitors ; by reason of which it is not calculated 
to arouse such general interest and competition as the 
larger prizes have done : 

** The Continent ' has offered three prizes —of $50, $40 and $25 
for the best epecimens of wood engraving from the members of the 
classes inengraving at the Philade|phia Schoo! of Design for Women 
The awards wil! be made shortly and some of the engravings ent- 
mitted will appear in an early issue of the magazine, In connection 
with a paper by Jobn Sartin, the eminent engraver, on * Engraving 
a2 an Occupation for Young Women.’ The great advance in this 
art, and the increased demand for a snperior grade of work, have 
opened an interesting, useful and lacrative career to young women 
of taste and ekill which may be followed at their homes, and the re- 
wards of which, in repu'ation and cmoluments, render it & most at- 
tractive calling. The Philadelphia School of Design has done exce!l- 
lent work in thie department, and the results of the labore of the 
clasees in engraving, under the direction of Mr. George I’. Williams, 
make & most creditable showing. The judges in the competition wil! 
be Mr. Thomas Johbneon, the engraver, of Brooklyn, N. YY; Mr. 
Fred. Schell, the artist, of Phitade!phia, and Mr. H, W. B. How- 
ard, of * The Continent.’” 


THE ANTIQUITY OF GUNPOWDER IN CHINA. 
There are few nations whose history, both past and 
present, is more interesting than that of the Chinese 
and their development. We juote from ‘ Nature” the 
following paragraph with.reference to the use of gun- 
powder in China at a very early date: 


“A writer in *The North China Herald’ on the history of gun- 
powder in China asrerts that this explosive was known in the seventh 
century of ourera, The aichemists# of the Han dynasty, and subse 
qaently in the fourth and following centuries, worked with saltpetre 
and enlpbur, a* well as cinnabar, red oxide of lead, and other com- 
mon compounds. But in the seventh century we find gunpowder 
need to make a crackiipg sound and to afford an agreeable sight to 
the court of Sui Yang-ti, the emperor of that time. Toe earliest ex- 
hibitione of fiveworks mentioned in Chinese history belong to tbat 
date. The substauces need in the composition of cunpowder are al! 
native to China, and the writer appears to prove conclusively that 
the Arabs derived the art of firework making, as wel! as gunpowder, 
from the Chinese. The diacovery once made, the Chinese aiche- 
miste, owing to the badness of their hypotheses and the futility of 
their aims, were eiow at improvement. Bat the doctore of the Arab 
colonies in China carried to Baydad the germe of the Chinese dis- 
coveries, and there they were elaborated into new forms. In short, 
in many aris and eciences the Arabs learnt from China, and, aeisted 
by Nestoriane, Jews, and* Greeks, improved on what they learned. 
In course of years, cannon, matchiocks, and «hells for use in sieges 
were brought to China from Mohammedan countries. There are 
faint traces in the eleventh century of rude firearms; in the twelfth 
and thirteenth Centuries the records of their use in Chinese wars be. 
come freqvent and distinct. The Golden Tartars, in their wars with 
South China in the twelfth century, used cannon which they called 
*heaven-shaking thunder.’ In an ison tube was placed powder which 
wae ‘set fire to, and would burn down half a eqnare (i of houses and 
pierce a coat of mai! made of iron rings. It is expreasly stated thal 
Genghis Khan, the Mougol con jueror, used cannon in bis ware. 
Kublai Khan aleo used these weapone at a siege ce'ehrated in Chinese 
history—that of Siany-yang. Hearing, it ia said, the sound of the 
explosion, which shook the «ky, and seeing that the balls entered 
seven feet into the earth, the Chinese defenders of the city capitu 
lated. It is clear that China owed ite knowledge of artillery to the 
Mohammedans. In the fourteenth century commenced the Enaro 
pean intercourse with China, which then abandoned the Arabs, and 
took the Portaguese a+ teachers in the construction of weapons of 
warfare.”’ 


THE ART MAGAZINES FOR JUNE. 


There is a noticeable preponderance of biographical mat- 
ter in this, the thirty-second volume of 1’ Art. Achille and 
Fugene Deveria, Benvenuto Cellini, Bouchardon, the medal 
designer, Gustave Dor, the English school of painting rep- 
resented by Robinson, Poynter, and Herkomer, Delacroix in 
Algiers, Henri Lehmann, Jacques Jordaens, Andrea Mantegna 
and his successors, are each the subject of a biographical 
article, in some instances the notice being quite extended 
and accompanied by elaborate illustrations. ‘The article on 
Jordaenus has three full-page illustrations of his most noted 
pictures, beeides several emaller engravings. The Algerian 
experiences of Delacroix are the basis of an interesting ar- 
ticle which is accompanied by fac-similes of many of tbe 
sketches and studies made by the artist in his Algerian 
tour. They sre for the most part models of rapid, skillful 
workmanship, not one unnecessary stroke, and every 
line strong, significant, aud suggestive. The illustrations to 
the Cellini and Mantegna articles are worthy of care- 
ful study also, the latter specially for their value as exam- 
ples of Mantegna’s ability as a wood-engraver. Five of his 
works are reproduced, and should receive careful attention 


at the hands of the student. The portraits of the present 
number are those of Poynter, Robinson, Herkomer, and Leh- 
mann. There ie also a very interesting one of |)or- in his 
young manhood, standing with brush and palette in hand. 


The portrait of Lehmann is noticeable for its excellence aa au | 


engraving. The leading feature of the volume, however, is 
the series of articles on the treasures of the Narishkine co! 
lection, whose chefs Hooge’a Consultation,” 
Rabeus’s superb study of Negroes’ heads, Gerard Dow's 
Woman at her Window,” Van Odade’s “Ol1 Woman,” are 
made the su! jeet of the masterly etehings by the French 
etchers to which one looks forward in @ volume of *' |. Art.”’ 
Besides these are severa! of less interest and valae, the collec- 
tion of Art's” etchings of Marseilles receiving an addi- 
tion of one in the present volume. There are articles of mis- 
cellaneous character in this volame which serve to lighten 
the heavier reading, aud the volume On the whole is as val 
uable and ep) »yal le as any that have preceded it. 


daurre, 


The Art Magazine for June. Bastien Lepage and Dante 
Gabric] Rossetti; Realism and Romanticiem, both aucom- 
promising. These are the two views Of art that are placed 
in pointed contrast in this number of the “Art Magazine.” The 
frontispiece is Koasetti’s mystical ** Ross Triplex,” a beautiful 
design iu colored chalks admirably repredaced herewith. 
On the opposite page is Lepage’s * Tried,” @ pieture the 
very antipode of Rossetti’s. There is an article on Lepaye, 
one on Cellini, who seems a favorite with art maga ni-ts 
just at present, @ paper on San Franciseo, and other articles 
descriptive of beauty in art and patare. The Art Chronicle 


as full of foreigu art news as ever, and is €qially matched 


by the Monthly Record of American Art. 


The Art Amateur for June opens with @ reproduction of 
one of Beckwith’s charming charcoal studies. Montez ima's 
gossipy paragraphs, the paper on artista’ haunts, with 
the sketches by Henry Bacon, the notice of the London Ex- 
hibitions, the paper on charcoal drawing, the eketch of La 
Farge’s life and works, the instructions for wood-carving 
amateurs, and the contents of the various departments, all! 
combine to make an unusually interesting aod serviceable 
issue Of this ever-welco;me magazine. 

The Portfolio for May has a distinctly Rossetti tone, with 
its article on that artist, and the three full-page reproductions 
of his works. There is a reproduction of Meryou's superb 
etching of Notre Dame to accompany the editor's fifth paper 
on Paris, and the other articles and illustrations, notably 
those pertaining to Danish aud Scandinavian art, are deserving 
of careful reading and study. 


Moolks and Authors. 


A NEW AMERICAN HISTORY ! 

Mr. McMaster sets all theories of literary evolution at 
defiance. He must be a bold man who makes bis first 
claim to public attention in @& five volumed history; 
and this Mr. McMaster does. Gibbon prepared the 
way for his famous *‘ Decline and Fall” by previous 
publications as well as previous studies—publications 
now forgotten, it is true, but some of them at the time 
eagerly sought for. Hume was well known as 4u brilliant 
writer on philosophy before the first volume of his 
History was announced; Macaulay had a well- 
established national reputation as an Orator, essayist, 
and poet, before the first volume of his History was 
even anticipated by the public. Indeed the only par- 
allelto Mr. McMaster’s boldness which we reca!l! is 
that of our own Prescott, whose first appearance in 
the literary world was with the two volumes of ‘ Fer- 
dinand and Isabella.” Such an experiment is danger 
ous to the man who attempts it, for the public is not 
easily taken by storm, resents presumption, and sub 
mits the claims of so sudacious a claimant to severe 
scrutiny. When it succeeds, it is still more danger- 
ous to others, since it encourages in aspirants for 
literary honors the deduction even that one has only to 
write a book //g enough, to secure both fortune and 
fame. Mr. McMaster has made himself responsible for 
a great deal of wasted time on the part of literary 
aspirants who, knowing nothing of his painstaking 
preparation, wil! imagine that they can repeat his ex- 
periment without his labor and with his success. 

For he certainly has succeeded. His first volume 
compares favorably in brilliancy with Macaulay and in 
judicial equipoise with Green. His first chapter, de- 
scriptive of the social and moral condition of the 
country at the close of the Revolution, recalls Macau 
lay’s famous third chapter. The author has not Macau- 
lay’s philosophical mind. He indulges in no generali- 
zations; illustrates no broad general principles; is a 
painter, nOt a philosopher ; an observer, not a political 
thinker. But in his assiduous gathering of curious 
material, and in his ski‘lful artistic employment of it 
in pictorial and realistic repreresentation, be is fairly 
the English historian’s peer, while in judicial impar- 
tiality far surpassing him. Neither his political nor 
his religious bias appears in his pages; it would prob- 
ably puzzle any reader to determine to what party, 
church, or faith he is attached. His portrait of 
Thomas Paine is an admirable illustration of insight 


From the Revo- 
In Five Vol- 


‘A History of the People of the United States, 
lution to the Civil! War. By John Bach McMaster. 
umes. Voi. Il. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 


into character and unprejudiced fairness in describing 
it. His pages abound, too, with illustrations of the 
best kind of historical work, that of unearthing hidden 
sources Of information and employing them, not after 
the modern style of historical writing, in a mere re- 
port, bat with true artistic method, in a well 
digested narrative. His account of Soay’s Rebellion 
is quite the best we have ever seen. iis first chapter 
is equally remarkable for the quaint and curious infor- 
mation Which it contains and the artistic skill with 
which tt is imparted. If Mr. McMaster finishes bis 
work in the spirit and with the thoroughness and skill 
with which it bas been begun, it will take its place 
among the classics of American literature. We note 
some imperfections that sugvest a nerd of a little 
greater care in both thought and expression ; and we 
hope this new author will not allow himself to injure 
his work by the American fault of too vreat haste to 
see it completed. 


the 


- 


By 
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A Commentary on Sf, Paula Fpist eto the 
Joseph Agar Beet. Third revised edition. 
on St Pauls Epistle to the Ky the same, 
(New York: Thomas Whittaker.) The firet of 
umes bas already had a very cousideruble sale in Evyland, 
where its reception has been most flattering. His work is 
entitled “ for toe benefit of English readers ;"' the author is 
mistaken in thinking that it differs from other works designed 
for the same claas in that it embodies the results of original 
research. This is equally true of Alford's ‘' New Testament 
for English Keaders,” and of Ellicott's New Testament for 
the same class; true of Spurgeon'’s ** Treasury of David,” 
and even of Barnes's Notes; true of our own Alexander and 
Abbott; in fact we fail to recall any com: cntautor of any 
note of whom it ia not true. What distinguishes Mr. Beet’s 
work from that of his predecessors in the sume field is that 
he writes of the Epistie as a whole, and vives much less 
proportion of his thought to expounding verse by verse and 
werd by word than most commentators, and more to the 
setting forth of the entire thought of the Apostie. In his 
exposition of the main thought of the Apostie in the Epistle 
to the Romans he accepts the ordinary view, with its me 
chanical conceptions of righteousness*’ and ‘ faith” and 
“imputation.”” The assertion,”’ he says, ‘that God accepts 
as righteous all who believe the Gospel is the foundation of 
this Epistle.” We need not tell habitual readers of The 
Christian Union that we dissent entirely from this view, 
that we do not believe that God secepts as righteous any one 
unless in bim is to be seen at least the bevinuings of right- 
eousness ; and that acceptance with God is not on the ground 
of believing the gospel, or indeed on the ground of believing 
anything whatever, but on the ground of a living faith in a 
living Christ, through whom, by the power of sympathy, as 
between parent and child, righteousness is imparted. Bit 
the ordinary l’rotestant view is presented ty Mr. Beet with 
much force aud vigor, and considerable independency of 
thought. In his interpretation of the ninth uod tenth chap- 
tere be is &@ moderate Calvinist or wa moderate Arminian. 
That salvation is entirely the work of God h® holds; that 
grace is irresistible, and that the justified cannot fall away, 
he denies. Iu his interpretation of 1! Cor., xv., he repudiates 
the doctrine of @ literal bodily resurrection, and asserts a 
connection, now inconceivable, between the present and the 
future bodies of the saints. Taken a6 a whole, these’ volumes 
deserve to be welcomed as @ valuable aid to the study of the 
Pauline Epistles, not s0 much for any new or profound 
meanipg Which the author discovers in them—he is vot @ 
seer—as for hie won-purtizanship, and his clear setting forth 
of the connections and continuity in the Epistles, which com- 
meutators have too often forgotten. 


{'ortnfhians 


these vol- 


Dr. Claudius. By F. Marion Crawford. (New York: 
Macmillan & Co.) A new story by the author of “Mr. 
fesacs” is sure of an audience, and this stcry certainly de- 
serves one. In its way it is as fresh as ite-predecessor, and 
if it does not take us into surroundings and « life as remote, 
its descriptions are s0 admirable and its movements so rapid 
that the interest is sustained from the bevinning to the end. 
It goes without saying that the story is out of the beaten 
track. lt is, of course, a cosmopolitan vovel. The hero ia 
@ Scandipavian of immense stature, who bewins etudent 
at Heidelberg and ends a4 an American millionaire, and one 
knows not what titled persouage abroad; the heroine is a 
captivating American woman, who is also a Russian Count 
eas; there are an English Duke, a Wall Street epeculator, and 
various Other entertaining characters in the story. The art 
of the novel is far from perfect; its great charm is that it 
offers little analysis, but a great deal of dramatic movement. 
It is essentially a@ romance, aod as a romance it must be 
read; through the imagination rather than the «cientifie 
faculty. It isnot ples<ant to notice that Mr. Crawford falls 
into the ehallow mood of some of our other novelists, and 
permits himself to epeak of his country with a degree of flip 
pancy of which swt some future day he will be ashamed. 
There ure faults enough to satirize in American life, aa im 
English, French, or German life, but there are also potential- 
jties and moral achievements which no ‘hovelist or literary 
man who cares for his future reputation will do well to over- 
look. 


The Imagination, and other Essays. By George Macdon 
ald (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) The misceilancous easays 
and twe sermons which make up this volume are thoroughly 
character’stic of Mr. Macdonald. They disclose the pene- 
trating insight of one who bas no superior in this age in the 
faculty of spiri‘ual intuition. Mr. Macdonald is far from 
being a harmoniously developed writer; on the contrary, he 
has very great faults and very marked limitations ; but in 
~pite of all this, and of the fact that he writes altogether too 
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much, hie word remains about the most suggestive of ita kind 
which has been given to this veneration. 
the easuy ov Shakespeare, for instance, in this volume with 
the expectation of finding a clear and comprehensive account 
of the genius ond metboda of the great dramatie«t will cer- 
tainly be mistaken; but no intelligent reader will close the 
essay without feeling thut he lain contact with @ eritic alto- 
gether super_or to theee who ordinarily sit In jadgment upon 


| 


Whoever opens’ | 


great writers, ond that Mr. Macdonald bas an insight into | 


Shakespeare which few writers buve possesemd Mueh as lus 
been written on the great English poet, this essay ought not 
Bes unread The Look, whole, full of heuuty, 
and is eminently stituulating aod clevating Im ite thought and 
attitude on all ques‘ions. 

ply of Thee logy and Cremer are ig Literalure Jolin 
F. Huret, LL.D. (New York 
It is an enormous undertaking to put together In one volume 


of the principal books on both theelogy proper and re 


(Charlee Seritmer’s Sone ) 


ligion. Dr. Hlurat seemato us to have 


purpose with great success. Certainly bis volume wil! be of 
great value to wll bibhographers. He vee 
merely the tithes of the books, so that his liet Is wot of any 
practical Lelpin the selection of volumes either for the 
family or the library 
deecriptive characterization would have swollen the volume 


Kut to have added even the briefest 
beyoud reasonable dimensions, and the work of the editor 
beyor d the poseitilite of accornplishinent In #0 busy life ws 
of Bishop Hlurst We therefore note the fuet. 


cfiticism, but aa a limitation. The book least anatiefactory 


notas 


in the depuartine nt of et in which respect if to Us 
to be somewhat narrow. We ce not, 
under Romana either Macknight or Colenso, or Van Doren, 


Yet no library on that Ppistle would 


for ex“tiple, tind 


or t, or Jowett 
be complete without theee volumes Kut, on the whole, the 
Bibliography is unexpeetedly comprehensive, and is brought 


down to the present titne—acharacteristie Net Very common 
in such Lasts. 


By Churles 8. Robinson, DD 
volume of sermons by 


Shulus of Neyected Terts 
(New York 
always acceptatic, aud never fails of attentive 
ir 


Aim. Tract Soc.) 


readers. Each sermon contains some gem of though 
iMustration, and some royal truth is pressed home with «| e- 
cial force volume co.tains twenty-nine discourses, 
though we do not believe the texts on which they are found 
ed are so infrequently used as the title of the book innyplics 
The variety of topics, all closely related to the Clirietian life, 
shows the possibility of continued freshness in the pulpit 
Dr. Robinson does not vrow old. Though his head may 
wear ite crown of gray, bis thoughts are young and virorous 
He hus shown preachers bow to touch life at many points, 
and in helping othera find personal refreshment. lu many 
neglected regions where there is no minister these @erions 
might '« read with yrest profit, for they are practical. 
The texts are not so etriking us to throw the subse jucnt 
thought into shadow, but fitly reveal the warvelous richness 
of the Word of God, and cull to its reverent study. Doult- 
lesa the pastor of the Memorial Church bas MSS. enouvh for 
another volume of similar character, which @ host of friends 
would be glad to POSFCSS, 4 


The Golden Chersonese, and tie Way Thither By leabella 
(New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons ) The readers of 
that very fresh and entertaining book of travels, ** Unbeaten 
Tracks in Japan,” will weleotne this second work from the 
pen of one of the most daring and energetic women of the 
day. The Golden Cheraonese is an undiscovered country for 
moet of those into whose hands thts volume willecome. The 
books about the Malay Peninsula are few, and among them 
this must certainly take the first place. It is carefully and 
even vividly written. In parts it is full of charming pictures 
of domestic life, and it abounds in incidents and deseriptions 
which bring out the character of a strange people and the 
pecullarities of an Orlental country. There is nothing hack- 
neyed jn thé volume; Mrs. Bird's natural vivaeity does not 
evaporate when she takes her pen in hand. She writes 
with no pretense to literary fluish, but with that easy direct- 
ness and pleasant familiarity which are the secomplishtment= 
of a charming woman. Such description, for instuuce, 
that of her firat ride on an elephant might bave received 
more artistic floieh but it eould hardly be more entertaining. 
and in a book of travel that is an admirable quality. Alto- 
getber this volume can be commended us one of ubiding 
interest. 


John Jirent. Jireemne. By Theodore Winthrop. 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co.) These publishers are doing 
@ good service to the reading public by republishing Theo 
dore Winthrop’s stories in the Leisnre Hour Series. The two 
which have already appeared are among the best which that 
gifted young novelist left; ‘‘ Cecil Dreeme”™ being, in the 
opinion of moatof Winthrop'’s the most powerful 
aod dramatic of all bie stores. There are some cruditica in 
it, but there are also unusual qualities of atyle and of charuc- 
terization. It is astory of fascinating interest and one which 
no reader of American fiction ought to omit. The Leisure 
Hour Series is, in appearance and general make-up, one of 
the most attractive seta of books which is now belog pul 


lished, aod the admirers of Theodore Winthrop will rejoice | 


that his fresh, vivid, and thoroughly entertaining stories sre | 


to be brought out in euch good com pany. 


Jocoseria. By Robert Browning. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifilin & Co.) This emall volume contains the moet recent 
of Browning's poems, and with the handsome edition which 
these publishers have recently issued eompletes the publica 
tiou of Browning's entire poetical works. It is almost need- 
less to say that the later verse from the pen which wrote 
‘* Paracelsus” has lost nothing of vigor, although it muat be 
confessed that the poet's peculiarities bave increased with 
his years. There are poems in this volume which represent 
Browning almost at his best; when the words are incisive, 


THE CHRISTIAN TNION, 


brilliant, and tense with emotion, and the whole poem hrima | 


and overflows with pase'oo and thought; there are other 
po wm Waich the reader who has not had @ regular Brown 

ing training will find itd theault to understand. The growth 
of Browning's reputation during the last few years ia o 
bealtbful sign, and indicates that the lovers of trae poety are 
still numerous bere and in Eayvland. In spite of hia eccentric 

ties Brown nu ia one of the vreat meactera Of English sony 
with depth of insight, power of imaginstive conception, 
and resources of expression Which are not combined in any 


oiher of our day 


An toyoge. ty Kobert Stevenson Hueton 
Keherta Bros ) Vr. Stevenson will be 
author of those extremely clever and skelchesa 
published not agoiun the Lenore Hour Beries under the 
title of the '' New Arabian Nights.” 


vivid fancy, and the fucuity of producing odd contrasts a 


Iie has 
securing etrikiug eflects by 
faumiliur things 
piquant and yivid style 


ineXpected arrangements of 
is keen observer, apd be has 
lu this charming littl volume he 


throuyvh one of the oldest and 


moet attractive portions of the eontinent, at arting frow 
Antwerp. The narrative is broken by many anecdotes and 
enlivened by u deul «f The peculiarities of 


very striking local life are reproduced by many juliet touches 


which leuve a delightful inipression of freshness upon th 
of the re ia ier ite th til pat rey 
as oue of the most readable of the seas0nm, especially 


acepted for out-of door perusal in the eslm of summer 


afternoons 
New York 
«Ties Of readers these 


Foils Rea 


Macmillan Co.) 


Srv Anthorg. 
In thie 
publisbera hate recently issued Seott's “ Lay of the Laat 
Minstrel,’ and The Lady of the Lak«,” Marmion” and 
The Lord of the [«le« frold=inith’s \ pearof Wakefield,” 
and those ch classics, Let's ** Tales frou Shukes 
peare,” mod \ Book of Golden Deeda.” Tt is an immense 
advance on th 
and reading tmiastter, to pat such works of beauty 


‘old metbod of drilling children op uuinterest 
and permanent Value as these ‘nto their hacds. Familiarity 
with tine iiterary crestions brecds @ fine taste In early youth, 
an 
to eeek for with many labors 
speare and the 
in themeelves that no child of any Intelligenee will ever find 


one gets aneonsclously that which im hater life one haa 
Lamb's ** Tales from Shuke 
Kook of Goiden Deeds” are so attractive 
he reading of them anything else than @ positive pleasure. 
These books are neatly boumd, clearly printed, and in every 
way admirahiy ud upted for their 


Spanish Vistas. By Geo. Parsors Lathrop. (New York: 


llarper & Bros.) This; handsome oetavo, printed with the 
beautiful clear type and cleun page which characteristic 
of the best publications from this house, possesses the double 
attraction of representing the work of an aeccompliched 
ilustrator and an saccomplisbed writer. Mr. KRheinnart’s 
pictures admirably interpret Mr. Lathrop ’s deseriptions, and 
the two tovether make charming guides for @ pilgrimave 
through one of the most picturesque countries in | irope 
Scenery, historical association, architeeture, rural life. and 
faithfully reproduced in this volume, and 
&ithourh Spuin, of late years, has been visited and written 
ebout almost without limit, Mr. Lathrop bas managed to see 


loenl color, are 


things with his own eyes and to describe themin thorough! y 
fresh Way 
crowded condition of our columns will permit, but it muy be 
commended in a@ word as one of the most beautifal volumes 
Of the Season, and one of the moet readable. 

Stulies of Life Manners in Neve 
aw! Old Italy. Wy Janes Jackson Jarvis. (New York G 
P. Putnam's Sous ) This very attractive little volume of 
truvela touches, as might be expected, at con*iderable lenyth 
on the art features of Italy. Lt woes without asying that the 
book is written in a clear and attractive style, with pleasant 
pictures of the scenery and local life of the country which it 


Lalwin 


The interest of the restSof the world in Italy is 
perennial; it growa by what it feedaon, and neither travel 
nor books of travel satisfy it; to all lovers of art, of the un- 
ic, italy remains land of prow 

ise, the Mecca of countless and perpetual renewed 

ages. Mr. Jacksou's little book is one of the beat which has 
heen written by # countryman of oura. It showa a fine 
feeling for the bistoricu!l and the picturesque, and it is ful! of 
the artinetinct. Noreacder who haa gone through the first 
chapter will willingly omit any that follow it. 


describes. 


tigue and of the picture 


of wih Modern Inatances. By Alfred 
Caldecott. (New York : Macmillan & Co ) This interesting 
and amusiog tuodern rendering of some famous old stories 
exhibits Mr. Caldecott’s power as a draughtaman at his best 
He is @ satirist of very considerable ability, and the clever 
and admirably drawe desiguse with which he thes modern 
application to these ancleot fables are fall of humorous and 
satirical suggestion. Fach fable is illustrated by four designs ; 
Vignette at the b+ uviuning and at the end, an illustration ap 
propriate to the text, und another which serves as the 
‘modern instance." The story of the lion and other beasts 
finds capital modern application in the portrayal of a 
stockholders’ annual meeting, at which the chairman foots 
up the official salaries and declares a dividend of one-eighth 
of one per cent. The book is altogether an extremely 
amusing one, and will serve to wile away lelsure moments 
in @ not unprofitable way. 


Poems by Alfred Tennyson. 2 vola. (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) These two exquisite booksare the latest addi- 
tion to the Parchment Series, and reprint the contents of the 
original two volumes by which Tennyson firat became known 
to the world usu poet, together with ‘ Tithonus” and some 
other early poems and sonnets. It is needless to characterize 
anew the artistic finish and poetis charm of these earlier 
poems of one who has held the ear and filled the heart of the 
world by lls music for & quarter of a century. These po- 


The book deserves a longer notice than the. 


imvered the | 


| Cons dere a one of the ve ry 


Arming series, wi 
stantial in form. would 


desired in the way of book-making 


Chis belong rehuy its this 


& ttle more eu 


LITERAKY NOTES 


lhe pul henstiou iL India of tranelation of 
the Mubabbarata 


that extretiely entertaining fuecinn ok 
of ** An Arctic Boat Journes 

The last No N novel 
ter of the Philistines.” has reached ite fifth thogen 
continues te sell. All surts of guesses as to its wuthorshl 
are 

1). Appleton & Co. bave published a low-priced edition 
Of Herhert Spencer's Duta of Ethics TI work is 
bound | Paper covers, but i9 clearly printed, and sold at 
fifty cents 

T Weomet Series pu 1 ri 
Sres., is ikely to prove very useful an 
yvraphical series Eliot, E lal ory 


Sand are the volumes which au far 


The Ladies Lindores,” by Mrs. ¢iphant, whieh Har 


per Bros. have tecently published in two forme, is generally 

nevels which this prolifie } 

estremely entertaining story wr ter bas given the world 
Mead Co ore preparing & Very 


tion Of the works of Sheridan, Mr. Kiechard Grant White 


| acting ae editor, The same author isto be the subject af 
| life whieh J. B: sander Mutthews bus written and whieb (hs 
yood Co, wil! publish 

—The General Cataloyne of Ardover Theolovical Semina- 


| 


ry, just pahlished, will be aent to any aluianas or past mem- 
ber of the Seminary o1 
atumips try W.F 


ree eipt of twelve certs itl 


Draper, Andover. Mass. To other persons 
the price of the cataiogne ta =! 

hose of readers who read Vr Harnard’s admirat le 
article on out-of-door photography, and who are Interested 
in thet delightful art, can get all practices! information in & 
condensed form ina little book pu lished by & At 
thony & Co.. N.Y. entitled ** llowto Muake 
Phot graphe,” 5 ‘I Roche This pauiphiet is tinels 
printed, well illustrated, and is very serviceable and ex 
hensive manus! of amateur photography 

Kontledyve & Sons have arranged to bring out a series 
of standard works of the world's literature. edited be Pre 
fessor Henry Morley, ertitled  Morley's Universal 
Rach book will contain (20 pages, crown octavo size, bound 
in cloth, and will sel! for one shiiling. The series will he in 
monthly issues The first volumes will be Sheridan's 
Plays,” “Selections from Moli.-re,’ 
‘* The Chronicles of the Cid.” 

Mr. MeMaster, the 


States, js niy tr irty years old. Wis ec neated ft the 


(,Jethe's Fu ist," and 
author of the new history of the 
public schools in this city. eraduated at the Colleze of the 


Civil Fa 
vineering in Princeton Colleve in 1S77. and held thuf permit 


City of New York in IS°., appointed instructor in 


until very rer ently, when he re sivned in order to tinish his 


history. [ft is interesting to know thut Mr. Vac Master's first 
volume wee half written before Greeu's work sppeurec 

A second edition of that very popular and beautiful ro 
mance, Abelard and Heloise,’ recently published hw 


ples, | pham & Co., Boston, will shortly appear. The new 


edition will bear on its title page the name of the gather 
which is no longer ret The Kev. Will) ami Wilt riorec 
Newton known to the readers of The Upien a 
writer of rare spiritual insizbt, and ss the master of eer, 
Vigorous telling In the difficult ephere Of ro 
mance writing he bas achieved w# success in which sll bis 
friends and admirers wil! rejoice 
(overland Monthly 
bear witnes@ to the continued vigor of te reanimation Its 
contributors are for the many of 
them graduates of the State University, and oceasionally one 
who has gained a name in Fastern literury circles. Of theae, 
Mr. Noah Brooks of the '‘ New York Times” appears in the 
May nomber, and Prof. Josiah Royce, now of Harvard Col 
othe June number. Mr. Charhka 
Hf. Shinn, now of Johns Hopkins University, and his sister. 
Mise Milicent Shinn are also contributors to‘the Jane number 
St. Nicholas" for Jone opens with rather uninterest- 
ing frontispiece by Misa Humphrey. which does not « 
grace and design other drawings by this artist 
poem accompanying entitled Grandmother's Garde 
T. Trowbridge’s story is continued, and the fortunes of the 
Tinkbam KBrothers doubtless agitate the hearts of young 
readers with wholesome excitement. ‘(elia Thaxter hae a 
short poem for Decoration Day, 


—The Muy and June numbers of the * 


thidet | art fort inns, 


lege, contributes poet: 


ral in 


There i« a 


and the store of good 
things for children is gusuranteed by such 
marks a8 the names of Ernest lowersol! 
Maurice Thompeaon, Marcaret Johuson, and other favorit: 
story-tellere for bove and virls 

—Hongbhton, Miillin Co. have added five parte to their 
admirable Riverside |.iterature Series, one including De 
Holmes’s ** Grandmother's Story” and other poems, and the 
other four contain Hawthorne's True Stories” and Bie 
graphical Stories.’ 
readers, and toark an immense advance on the reading books 
of oid times. The same publishers bay: 
Riverside Hawthorne by the publication of volumes I! and 
13, containing the * Dolliver Romance,” *' Fanshawe.’ 
timus Felton,” The Ancestral Footstep,” Tales and 
Sketches,” “ The Life of Franklin Pierce,” & Biographical 
Sketch by Mr. Lathrop, and complete indexes. Thisis ane 
of the most comp!ete and |«autiful editions of any American 
author which have been given to the world. It must take a 
very high rank as a piece of beautiful book making. Mr. 
Lathrop’s notes are of very great value; his knowledge of 
Hawthorne is probably greater than that of any other Amer-~ 
ican, and be js not likely to be surpasecd iy this direction. 
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Frank Stockton, 


These books are intended for schoo! 
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Wenode!! Holmes. 


Comte De Parte 


tery, Homiletic Monthly, 


trated 
Atrix Randolph,’ 


THE CHRIS! 


OF THE WEEK. 


of ail mew publications Celtoered al 
thr Rooms of thi paper will b- ack iowl- 
wili a favor by promrtly adutting ur of aw 
wotasion in this Aceompanyiny mermno- 
randa are Costrable ol cases.) 


(The eecript 


& 4%, Cult 


sind ¢ the Rev. 


Jeane Wve. 


anity.” 
Crsruny “o. 


Dictronary.” 4 vole 


Haursr & Bros, 

By Wi 

& Co, N. Y. 

By Edward @). 

By Louis Eoaul’. 


Yo anue, Biaek, 


* Piant Life.” 
‘line. 
Hoven 
* Tales, Sketches, 


tusnie! llawthorne. 


SN. & Co Boston. 


and Papers.’ By Na- 


Doliver Roma te, * Fanshawe,” and 
Septimas Feitou.” By Nathagie! Pawtborne. 

* Paces from an O'd Volume of Life.” By Oliver 
Jonrmey in the Autumn of | 
linyes. 


Bont 
J 


* Au 


Arcti¢ 


Ler & Suerarkn, lboston. 


“The Reading of Books. By Charlee F. ‘T'wing. 


“Works of James A. By Drof. Uine- 
dale. : 
Janes W. Pratt, N. Y.. 
‘How t. Giet on in the World.” By Wm. Cob- 
brett. 
A Coat Phils. 
anda few Metrical Vealms.” By Thos. 
Mach«llur 
“ History of the Civil War in America.” Dy The 


Vol. 3 


WALDEN A STOWE, Concinnat. 


* iipe Grapes; or, The Fruit of the Spirit." By 
Rev. W. IL Povie. 
*Eiementa of Methodism.’ 


DD, 


By LD. Stevenson, 


MAGAZINES. 
lnttarian Magazine, Contemporary Keview, 
Nineteenth Century Keview, Atlantic Monthly, 
llarper’s Monthly, North American Keview, Port 
folio, The Catholic World, American History, Ma-- 
Eclectic Monthly 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE MANTLAT EAN 


FOR JULY 


CONTAINS: 


Princeton College Campus from. 
Main Street. Proutispiece 


Princeton College. 
liiustrated. ty Henry J. Van Dyke, Jr 


Beatrix Randolph. 
and il. A Story. 


Ry Julian 
ihorne. 


The Rattlesnake. 
By Ernest Ingersoll, 

Her Price. 
The first part of a Story. By Philip Bourke 
Marston. 5 


A National Need and its Business 
Supply. 


By t larence Gordon 
Professor Jovanny's Funeral. 
A Sithoueite. Ky Edward 1. Stevenson. 


Temple Court. 
By Cornelius Mathews, 
A Fortunate Escape. 
A Dramatic Monologue. By William H. Ride- 
ing. : 


The Question of Medical Ethics. 
By F. Sturgie, M. D. 


Poems. 


by Sera Perry, Geo. Edgar Montgomery, John 


Vance Cheney, FE. A. r, Samnel W. Daf- 
field, F. D. Storey, W. J. Henderson, and Wal- 
do Messaros, 
Recent Literature. Town Talk: 
Salmagundi. 
Country Adventure in High Life. Illustrated, 


The August number will contain a profusely illus- 
article on Florence, the continuation of 
‘and the conclusion of ** Her 


Price.” 


00 year, postage free; 25 Cents a 
Publiehed al 


TEMPLE COURT. New York City. 


Dame in New Type, and an 4 
Gilt Bound Flora pate h al 
cu 


= 
ber. 


New and beautiful cr Romo CARDS, 


foriicts. SNOW & 
“Of the three bundred give but three” 


| Pebiisher by stating that they saw the 


Charles: Serbner’s. Sans’ 
\ EW BOOKS, 


Underground Russia: Kevolutionary 
Profiles and Sketches from Life. By Stepniak, 
formerly editor of ** Zemiin 1 Voila” (Land 


TIAN NION, 


Vot. XXVITI., No. 25. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(Ne BOS) 


FOR JULY 


CONTAINS 


“The Witch's Daughter,” 


and Liberty) With a Preface by Peter Lav- 
raft Translated from the Italian. 1 vol. 


$! 25. 


Brom ay ictare by 


A Famous London Suburb, 


** The history of a great popular movement by 
ove who hastaken part in it is always interesting, 
and doubly so when the movement ia one which, | 
like Nililism, has at once excited and tantalized for 
years the workl's curiceity, Few men could be fitter | 
for euch a task than the ex-editor of the leading 


journal." York ‘Limes, 

Land and Labor in the United 
States. Py odwin Moody, 1 vol 
$1 50 
The author brings to the 

pr rare gute and lary 

Hitrabution te and la later 

\reus 

The Cospel of the Secular Life. 
With a Prefatory by the Kev. W. 
Fremantie, Canon of Canterbury. | vol, 

‘This book is a strong and earnest plea 


for practical unity amous Christian denominations 
for the supremacy of Christin the secular life, and 
for the grounding of all earthly pursuits apon the 
firm rock of Christianity "’"—The Sunuday «hoa 
Times 


TheEnglish Novol, and the Prin- 
Ciple of ite Developowit. Ly Sidney Lanier. 
1 vol. crown Svo, $2. 

** No one can fail to be enlightened and enter- 
tained in a very eminent decree by these thousht- 
fol, earnest, intelligent lectures upon the Enawlish 
Novelists "— (Chicago Journa! 


Tiger Lily and Other Stories. 
iby Mre. iZmo, 
Sc liay er is finished and charmins writer, 
and the clever talee which are contained in thie 
dainty volume are amonuw the beet short stories 
which have appeared for iwany a day. 


Julia Schayer. 1 vol. 


English Style in Public Discourse. 

With Specia! Relation to the Usages of the Pulpit, 
By Professor Anstin Phelps, D. D., author of 
“The Theory of Preaching,”” “Men ard 
Looks,” etc. 1 vol. l2mo, $2. 

**It will be awreat help to any one who are atriv- 
ine to learn how to write and speak their mother- 
with precision, force, and Ex- 
auiiner 
The Wisdom of Holy Scrivture. 

With Principal Reference to Skeptical Objee- 
tions. By liv. J. H. Mclivane, 1 vol, 
crown Svo, $2.50, 


** * The Wisdom of Holy Scripture’ ta no ordinary 
book. It handle® some of the touwhest questions of 
theology and sociolowy wilh oriwinal and intelligent 
strength.” [fhe independent. 

A NEW POPULAR EDITION, 

Oid Creole Days. By George W. Cable. 
Part Madame Delphine—Café des Extioa— 
Belles Demoiselles Plantation. Part IL 
* Porson Jone’ —Jeanah Poquelin—’Tite Pon- 
lette — "Sieur George — Madame Deliciense. 
m0, paper, each compicte, 50 cta. 


** There is an exg ulisite favorin Mr. Cable's work 
which we fiud in the work of no other recent Ameri- 
can wr ter—a seneeof timplicity and tenderness 
pathos which only #wenins in ite happiest moods 
could Mail and Expreas. 


These books are for sale by all booksellera ; or will 


be sent by marl, prepar, vpon receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


DELIGHTFUL SONGS 


For Sunday Schools. 


OUR GLAD HOSANNA. GOOD AS GOLD. 


BRIGHTEST AND BEST. 
S30 per 100; 35 Cents by Mail. 


FOR PRAYER MEETINGS. 
GOSPEL HYMNS CONSOLIDATED. 
426 Songs. Nos. 1, 2,3, & 4, in one Volume. 
MUSIC ED’N, Bds. $75 per 100; 85 cts. ea, by Mall 

WORDS ONLY,“ $20 “ 22 
Full Catalogues sent on request. 
BIGLOW & MAIN. 
76 EAST NINTH 8T., $1 KANDOLVH 8T., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


Phose ar.swering an Advertisement wth 
a favor upon the Advertiser and 


om tae Ohrictian 


A deseri; of Hampstead Heath, By 
HM. Rater liluetrated from 
W Marcneruand UREWTNALL 


Wiles 


Conventional! Art. 


P. lilustrated ; 


By 
The Romanoffts. 
upder Alexander il. By H. SUTHERLAND 
EnWatos. 
The Second Ceneration of Eng- 
lishmen in America, 
Chapter Vil.or W. Hi \ouerican 


bileous 


Chatterton and his Associates. 


ity 


Cincinnati. 


by OLive Louas With twenty 


Song, 
By ROBERT Liustrated; 


A Castie in Spain Ill., 


A New Novel. liluetrated by 


The Declaration of Independence 
ina New Light, 
By Wittiam 


The Education of Women, 
By Cans 


Political Honorsin China, 
By Cuin Fe 


Short Stories: 
BORN TO GOOD LICK, by Reape: 
QUITE PRIVATE. by HOR. Goonane: 
AUNT MARIA AND THE AU TOPHONE: 


Poems 


By Monier and Jexxy Bisstow; 


Editor's Easy Chair. 
Centennial Montitien 
The Society of ive 


The Luther Memorial \Veur : 


A. Dix 


Jones Very 


(aeneral Jobin 


Decornt Art. 


Editor's Literary Record 
Editor's Historical Record, 


Editor's Drawer. 
Jaly.—Anecdotes of A ¢ Motive 


the Past 


for Entering the Cabinet 
Cheerfal Advice, —How to Use the Eleectrie Bel! 
—A Joke that Jwouldn't Keep Anecdote of 
Bishop Wiley.—Disconraging.  Arecdote of John 
Quincy of Irving 
Beward® iittle Bell (C.. K. B.).—A Art: 
—KRevieed Anecdotes J. T. LANIGAN). 


Ty }? 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 

ARPRICS MAGAZINI-...... .. Per year 


Any TWO above named. 


HARPER'S YOUNG I EOPLE 


HAKPER'S MAGAZINE 
HARPEHRE S Vit Ni PEOPLE ; 
HARPER PRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 
Indez te Harper's Masacine, to 
Cloth... 4 im 


Postage Free to all aubserihera in the United 
States or Canada. 


HARPERS FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: 
& weekly publication, containing works of Travel 
Biography, Ulistory, Fiction, and Poetry, ar 
prices ranging from to 25 cente per namber. 
Fall list of Harper's Franklin Square Library 
will be furniehed gratuilousiy on application to 
Hakres & Subscription Price, per 
Year of 62 Number, $10.00. 


HARPER'S CATALOG! E, comprising the 
tities of between three and four thousand volumes, 


will be sent by maii on receipt of Nine Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq., N, Y, 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG. 


| 


Hay Fever, 


GRAND CHANCE TO BUY BOOKS, 


Bib'oa, and Al- 
than ordinary 


Summer Clearance Sale of Book, 
bume, at 30 to 75 per cent. 


| prices. 
| i? Catalogue sent tree 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS 


at 30 to GO per cent. Discount trom ub. 


ere Prices. 


quantit to select trom without anes» 
flee ch applteatia: Vehifess 
N. TIBBAL™ A 
124 Nassau Btrest New City, 


SUMMER MUSIC BOOKS 
FOR SUMMER KESORIS, 


if undo ao lan fo take with wou 
fothe heme a ell me fool mel of 
hooks for and 

For = ns ine, take : 


ENLAKGED 


(#2 ly ards, or 82 the beat milscellaneons 
ct on ef popular sous, with accompaniment, 
extan 


MINSTREL SONGS, OLD AND NEW. 


#2 Beet and only eaileetion 
of the world-wide fatious Plantation, lee. ana 
Minstre! 

(#2 Boards, 


BEAUTIES OF SACRED SONG, \S*teisnis 


Admirable assem blare of the «sweetest sacred lyric 
Piano or Orwan accompaniment. 
For Paying, take: 
Bas. 22 Cl.) 
MUSICAL FAVORITE. (#2 $2 C1) 


5 
chosen collection of Plano Pi eces of medium di 
eu ty 


(FMS OF STRAUSS OS 

OF THE DANCE Cloth 
Theavsery briehtest piano music pulblebed. De 
scriptions of 3) other tirst-clasa collections sent on 
app ation 


In press and nearly ready 


A Grand Book of WAR SONGS. 
Porc ALR 
ut f 


or it 
Auy book ma’ 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


li. Ditreow & 


Fires, and al! G meetings. Liaw 


ed, postpaid, for tail price, 


(HAs, ““T Lroadway, N. ¥ 


HOW ABOUT 


Your copies of The Christian 


Union? Don't you want them 


hound? Ff you ‘do we ean 


send you Comimon-Scuse 


Binder, postpaid, for 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER 


SAVY" OF 


DR. TOWNSEND'S REMEDY 


Pou 


Asthma and Catarrh: 


BRoOoKLYN, Sept. 24, D841. 
**T be! ieve it will be sure in ninety cases in @ 


hundred.’ 
Brookiyn, N. Y¥., Oct. 17, 
**T am happy to eay that your remedy has served 
me a secon! season Iuily ae well as the last year." 
Pamyhietsa with Mr. Bee« her's full ‘ettere and o her 
testimonials furn on eation 


Prepared 
Dik. M. TOW ND. Mad. 


rice, &) cente and 61%) per bottle 
For sale CHAKLES DENNIN, First Place and 
Court Bt., Brooklyn, N. ¥., and by the drug trade 


y. 


“WANTS,” 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this column Sree 
of charge for sulacriiers. The full name 

and address of te advertiser rus! aocompany 
each “want.” Cards for others Khan sul- 
sorivers will be inserted for 15 cents per agale 
line, no card lo exceed 10 agate lines.) 


A Recent graduate of Princeton College, N. J., 
desirea to secure tutoring in New York city or vicin- 
ity, in exchange for home during the montha of 
July and Angnet. For particulars address J. M. D. 
Christian Union. New York city. 


Wanted.—Agents to solicit snbscriptions tin 
every county for the Christian Union. Address 


Christian Union, New York City. 


| 
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| 


21, 1853. 


THE © CHRISTIAN UNTON, 


Financial and 


THE WEEK. 

The earnings of the leading railways 
for the month of May ollicially reported 
indicate a very satisfactory condition of 
business in general transportation, tak- 
ing the country through. The compari- 
sons made by some sixty railways with 
business during the month of May, 18*2, 


exhibit as follows: Gross earnings, May, 
ISS3, $21,497,057. May, 1882, $10,665, 
Showing a gain of $1,835, 322, or 
about 9} per cent. While the increase 
of perceatage in these figures is not large, 
and does not vary much from the increase 


in per centage of mileage on the roads 
recorded, it nevertheless is regarded ag 
very favorable, as it must be borne in 
mind that the added mileage could not be 
expected to earn, per. mile, anywhere 
near a3 much as the old mileage. 
Then, far as reports have been made 
at allof the vet earnings, it bas been 
found, with one or two exceptions, that) 
the percentage of expenses has decreased. 
Combination and consolidations have the 
effect to maintain reasonable rates for | 
freigbts and enable companies to reduce 
expenses, all of which tell in favor of net 
results. Itmay be taken for granted that 
railway management -will be able to 
economize by all of the newly developing 
scientific appliances for handling freights 
and by the more: earefully systematic 
methods adopted in running trains and 
keeping the road beds and tracks in 
order. The one item of steel, by the 
decline in its prices, is doing and will cd: 
much to curtail expenditure in improve- | 
ments and in retracking  ratiways. 
These facts all tend to favor the stock. 
holder in prospectively good roads, and 
are elements for better prices for shares 
on the exchange when the time for ap. | 
preciation shal! arrive. The Bank of | 
England has increased its percentage of | 
reserve about four per cent. during the | ¥ 
week past, the increase in figures amount- 
ing to £569,000 sterling ; the increase in 
reserve is seven and three-eighths per 
cent. since May 15, and this fact is quite) 
conclusive, we judge, respecting any 
probability of gold exports from this 
port. ‘There can hardly be a possibility 
of such shipments this season, with the 
new crop of wheat so near maturity. 
Another feature bearing on this question 
of our foreign exchanges is the one of 
imports. The imports of merchandise 
this year for the month of May are less 
by $9,000,000 than they were in May 
INS2—a record that proves the salu- 
tary iotluence of economic principles 
when brought to bear on the use 
of expensive and luxurious articles 
by the country. We as & people are 
really quick to comprehend a situation, 
although we are just as ready to expend 
money foolishly if we have it. The 
Western Union Telegraph Co.'s stock 
is admitted nowon the London Stock 
Exchange, and some 5,000,000 of it has 
been purchased by a syndicate abroad 
and sent to the London market. The 
report of this company made at the 
meeting of its directors a few days since 
exhibits earnings during the past six 
months at the rate of about eight per 
cent per annum, with arising scale re 


ported. The bank statement is as fol- 
lows : 
Specie increase... 715 
Lawal tenders decrease.... ..... 


Keserve decrease, 3.125 
The aggregate reserve stands at about 
750,000. 
The stock and bond markets are higher 
for some things than a year ago, with a 
feeling ruling. 


[ on the hne of the 


Full particulars 
MILWATKER,WIs. 
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WISCONSIN CENTRAL RB, 
PREE, 

CHARLES L. aN 
Land Commiss'ne S 
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ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 
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Ch 


New Yous, January 2th, the exceas of off has been 

"he tant AA, in f mally the ‘ "harte the sem ted andady rabdly 

“ij ny, submit the follou Stile nie ne uf 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


CHOCOLATES 


— — 


wolate, the beat 


ite on Ure December, fectivns rade ic. cusarticle highly 
Preminma on Marine Ricka from lat nied by touriete.— Baker's 
vy. SAY, to Slat Des emailer, as @ diet fur chile 
$1,412,609 dren un Sveet Checoluite, 
| Premiums on Policies not marked for families. 
Of ist January, sold by Grocers everywhere. 
Total Mariow t’remiume 558 -W. BAKET 
Maas. 
Premiums m arked off from Ist Jan i” 
luring the ; 
4 irl f — — 


Improved Lightning 


The Company has the following Asseta, viz.: 
Unites? and state of New 


ork Stock, City, Kank and other the subscriber, They are applied 


on strictly eclentifie principles, and during 
Loans secured by Stocka, amlother 
a period of Ofty years have never failed 
and! Clatma ad ti to afford compiete protection, 
firnated af. Circulare sent and orders: prompt! y exec ted 
Premium Notes & Lilla KRecelval! 1 725.875 
Cash in Bank 
EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
Amount SIS 675 | STCCESSOR TO EB E. QUIMBY, 


tifleates of preofita will be paid to the holders 


NEW 


ithereof, ortheirc legal representatives, on and 


y. the Sisth of February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1s) will lee rev ed anc peared te the 
thereof or their leval representative on aod 
fier Tuesaday the Sixth of February next, from Atlantic Ave.,cor Henry Brooklyn, 
at the of vay Wholesale and Retail Grocer. 
tment, Cancell 

A dividend of Forty per cent. fe declared on | Lhe best Creamery, Orange and 
the tet premiume f the Company, for 
certificates will le issu cd on and after Tuesday 


the First of May uest 
by order of the Board 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary Also HAMS. 
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Life Ins. Co. of New York. 
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(dives the New York Non-forfeiture Law in ite Poll 
cies Caah Surrender Value. Policies Incontestal 
ESTABLISHED IN 


Surplus by New York rule 
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L. Mace & Co."s, Jewett’s and 
in ereat variety, and complete asso 


HOUSER RNISTING 


530 Falten st, 


hese rode are manufactured and erected only by 


J. THOMPSON, 
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Refrigerators. 


ALANSON CARTER. 


Hreeklyn, N.Y. 
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chase ap printed ‘ 

Sena 5 mir it Aw 


soon, we will forward free to your address a 
copy Of & first-class Musica! Publication, filled 
with the latest selected music, choice reading 
matter, mueica!l notes, ete. Please write al! 
names plainly, giving the town, country, and 
State, and mention whether a piano or organ 
us desired. 


GEORGE WOODS COMPANY, 


60s Washingtos Hoston, Wane, 


Introduction by Gen, Sherman. 


tlona. This wreat work waa subscribed 
Pres. Arthur, Gen Grant. and hundreds of eminent 


| men, and is indorsed as the most Valu 
book ever written. It Selle like 
ry wrandest chance to coin mone 


te Circula Extra 
3 Fine White Gold name on, ate, ete. all fren to A. WOR 
ple Book Bc. M. SHAWS Jersey City, | & rd, Coan, 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 


«above queries 
nd ten centain silver (no poet: 
ved) amd ip return they will receives 


A RARE OFFER, Set FOUR. CIIROMOs, 


Keprese the Cross in four different 
[hese Chromos are of the tuoet ex) 


omible, and try 


) ) and secure one of the prizes. Addreas Monumental 
\ I | Printinw Company, P. O. Box 611, Baito., Md 


WE WANT 1000 more BOOK AGENTS 


For Gen. Dodge's and Gen. Sherman's Bran New Book 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


OUR WILD INDIANS. 


Iilnetra. 


ever Offered to 


Prize? 


Vr. 
for the 
the followipe 


Bible * 


hla 
word 


re 


timits | ity, 
“art 
at such « ridl 
eed Jol) lot at 
on which they 


for by 


able and Thril. 
wildfire, and fs 


ADAMS & WE ST LAKE 


WIRE NON EX PLORBIVE 


OIL STOVE. 


FCONOMY AND «cOMPORT IN THE KITCHEN 
PERFRFC?T IN ITS WORKINGS AND 
LUTELY SAFE. SEND Fok Clht (ULAR 

The Adams & Westlake M'f'g Co., 
PELE SEM HOsTUuN: 
ber Beekman St 


“BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


LADIES ASK YOUR STOREKEE PER FORIT. 


TERY STRONG, A ELASTIC, 


~~ 
r 
sorte! aa. 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co. 
460 KRrowlwav, New Verk. 
“38 Market st., Philadelphia, Pi. 
Summer St... Peston, Mass 
35 shurpe St.. Bultsmore, Ma. 
Mill« at New London, Conn, 


THE 


ERING 


"1S THE BEST TRE WORLD,” 


Excels all other os in its varion® patented fm- 
provements. The new designs in ‘ HICKERING 
GRANDS, paring results in | 
PURFTY, LENGTH «A ToNn, leave 
ing to be actned. ‘The CHIC KERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, tn al! the usual sty es. are unrivaied The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT hase the justly-cele 
brated pares wbrs which forever pro 
venta the possibility of atmoepherto interference with 
the instrument, and adapta it for use in any climate. 

For elegant new Dlustrated Catalowuc, just publikhed 


Mddress, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS: 
1830 Fifth Avenue, 156 Tremont St. 
NEW YORK. | BOSTON. 


Mente thes pape 


LIGHT, 


ost Powerfu 


and ¢! 


Partors, Ranks, (ifices. r 
tea Theatr: . a 
fantdesians. & r 
‘ar an leet ‘4 ra. 
BUCKEYE ‘BELL FOUNDRY.” 
rCbare 
Ala 
WAKILAN Pree 


VANDUZEN 4 TIFT. Cincinesti. @ 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 
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Meneely & Co., West Trew, N.Y, 
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FACT AND RUMOR. epartment, 


—The Third Annual convention of the re 
Americau Sol-fa Association will be | 
held in this city Jane 20ch and 28th. The New York, Jung 21, 158s. 


place of meeting is Annex Hall, 14+ Fourth 
Ave., opposite Cooper Institute. 

—Cansdian lecrosee players are winning 
laurelsan Fagland. A Canadian team played | 
an exhibition game at Cambridge recently | 
and were afterwards entertained by the stn- 
depts of St. John’s College. The same team | ‘following brief directions, although sim 


Was expected to play before the Prince of ple, are not only useful but necessary; 


REMITTANCES. 


As a result of cur experience and care 
ful investigation of our morning mail 


Wales. we, therefore, call your attention to them. 
—June 1 was graduating day at West In remitting for a subscription—— 
Point, and lilty-two young men were lannched | Be sure and sign your name to the 


on the werld ss lieutenapts. Secretary Lin- | letter of remittance. 

colu and Genera! Sherman were present, and | 

alinding tenderly to the days of bis cadetship, | order, or registered letter. 
and delivering a few farewell words on this Be sure and send us & postage-stamp if 
his last visit to the post in bis official capacity. | & Teceipt 18 wanted ; otherwise we regard 
The graduating class met at a farewelleupper | the date on address label of your paper 
at Delmonico’s in the eveping. as a receipt. 

—The new Sound steamer “Pilgrim,” of the} Be sure and seal your remittance letter, 
Pall River Line, wade a trial trip June 14, Be sure and affix « postage stamp to it 
ecguainting her keel with the waters of Nar- | or it will go to the dead-lette: office. 
There was distinguished! sure and notify the subscription 
company board, including Gov. Batler, | 

_clerk of any change of address. 


Lieut.-Gaov. Ames, and nearly all the mermbe re | B ld i] 
ofthe State Senate. The Pilgrim" is the © sure to give your © 


largest of the steamers of the Sound fleet, aud | Your new address. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNTON. 


‘duriug the past year we find that the 


is revarded as a model of mechanical 
coustructional virtue. 

—Personal goesip about President Arthur. 
euys that his friends are considerably alarmed | 
about his state of health. He is determined | 
now to take @ vood rest at the Soldiers’ Home, | 


By observing these simple suggestions 


you will avoid much correspondence, ex- 


pense and delay. 
You will avoid being dropped from the 
list through our inability to tell whom the 


all business being iwnored except euch #8 is. remittance is from. 


strictly necessary. About July 10th he will 
go to Newport for a short time, and after- 
ward he will take a fishing excursion along 
the coust of Maine, while be is esid to 
be thinking of utrip to the Yosemite \ alley 
in August. 

—It is stated that Mr. W. W. Corcoran, who 
was the chief actor in the home bringing of 


John Howard Payne's remains, has been af- 
ficted with more than one hundred and fifty 
alleged pOrms on the sulject. At first they 
amused him, tut finally enraged bim, and 
now be declares he will bave revenge by pab- 
lishing every individual “poem.” He should 
have greater compassion for Vayne and the 
public than to execute such a threat, although 
his provocation is great. 

—Torvadoes do not as a general rule ap- 
pear east of the Alleghany Mountains, but one 
got lost Inst week and strayed over ou to 
Long I-land, Wednesday ufternoon, June V3, 
Where it in wayward and disorder- 
ly fashion, Oeca-ioning Special anxiety and 
damage to the inhahitant. of Hempstea! 
Piains. No one was k lied, but horses were 
unroofed and wrecked, tress were overthrown, 
fences were cestroyed, and the damage to 
property is e+timated at from 320,000 to $:50,- 
(Hm). 

—The millesrium must be near st hand. A 
most convincing proof of it is this statement 
in one of the great dallies of June l5: ** The 
legatees of the late Auiusra Stone last week 
performed an uncommon but most gracefal 
act. Finding thatsome of Mr, Stone's rela 
tives, including some to whom he had been 
especially partial, had been strangely over- 
looked in his will, they unanimously agreed 
to set apart each acertain proportion of his 
or ber bequest, and thus make up an equable 
awount for each one not provided for.” 

—That was a most cleverly turned compli 
ment, and one worthy of record, which King 
Humbert of Italy is said to have paid the 
New York Herald” reporter wio had the 
honor of an interview with him last week. 
‘Were I not & king, 1 should wish to see the 
world as a reporter,” suid His Mejesty, as the 
correspondent was leaving. In view of 
the surdry small embarrassments which now 
seem to shadow every crowned head of Europe 
alinost, it is doubtful whether the reporter 
could truthfully bave twisted the sentence so 
us tosay, ** Were | not a reporter, | should 
Wish to see the wor'd as @ king” 


THE CNLY PERFECT SANITARY 
WASH TUB IN EXISTENCE. 


MORAHAN PATENT SOLIL WHITE CROCKERY 


STATIONARY W TUBS. 


Vert stron Practreally ineperishab No seams te 
legkh. Washtourd made in tub, of same matertal 
Non absorteut Absolute cleanliness. Indorsed be 
all architects, Sold by all plumbers. Sinks all 


of samc inaterial Manutactured only by 
STEWARTCERAMIC PEARL BT., cor, Peck 
Blip, N. ¥. Send fur Price list 


You will avoid loss to yourself and to 


‘The Christian Union by -remitting in 


the manner described. 

You will avoid trouble and anxiety by 
knewing that your remittance has been 
received. 

“ou will avoid tempting the inquisi- 
tive or dishonest, by sesling your letter. 

You will avoid loss of money as an 
noying to The Christian as to yourself, 

You will avoid loss of papers from not 
receiving those sent to your iust address 
given. 

You will avoid any questions regarding 
your credit as a subscriber. | 


ACID PHOSPHATE 
ARTICLE. 


HORSFORD'S 

A KELIABLE 

Dr. E. Currer, Boston, Maass., says: “1 

found it to reulize the expectations raised, and 
regaid it as & reliable article.” 


it 


Whe rtodye or not ia a mere matter of tarte 
thie 


i= mi tuste to tse ickineban: - liye 
Whiskers. 


hair ‘ and every on 
iwor 


Everybody admires beautiful 
possess it, by Ayer Hair \ 


> 
Lime Juice and Pepsin hae fully estabiehed its 


claim a8 the test aid to disertion. CAsSW 
MASSEY &A Co., 1,121 Broadway and 5°* 5th Ave 


WE CONTI\UE TO OFFER 
Bargains 


Al 


putiAN Ba 


BOYS 


BUYS $2.09 
$2.00 
GIRLS 50 


WE ALSO CALL ATTENTION TO OUR VERY 
DESIRABLE ASSORTMENT OF 


CRADUATING 


DRESSES FORK MISSBS. 


The aboveare Special Inducements, but our 
establishment at all times affords facilities 
fort e satisfactory outfitting of children, Onr lines 
of Clothing tor Boya and Vouths, Misses, 
and Babies are unequaled for variety, 
quality of workmanship, &c, and we Keep «very- 
thing required for com piete outtite for ail aves up to 
16 years, from Hate te Shoes. ll sold at noUuen- 
ally low prices for reliable eooda, and subject to re- 


turn for exchanwe or refund of money if not satis- 
factory, OUOut-of-town orders receive prolupt atten- 


tion. 


BEST & CO. 


Nos. 60 and 62 W. 23D STREET. 


Between and GthiAves., New York. 


Vor. _XXVIL, No. 5 


EDU CATIONA L. 


IQEST TKACHIERS, 
American and Foretga. 


For every department of tustraction, iow or leh. 
premptiy provided for Families, Sehoos, 


Olreulare of wood schoola, with Intellles advice, STOPS BEETHOVEN 
free to parents personally. Malled for postase Al + 
ekilied Teachers should have lication Forms" 

JW SCHERMERHORN, A M., Secretary, IO SETS REEDS, 


7! St. Tear Ave, 
AWARD AND INY AL BOYS. 


nN. ¥. 


Price only 125 


$450 


Heally wort! 
The underaiened, an experienced physician and eer ie 


Oo 


teacher, niakes the inetruction of such boys a > 
or ur y 


Organs 
S> > 


Claity. Location delizhtful, Address Da. WILI- 
IAMSON, Ly ne, Coun. 
(CORNELL CATALOGUE 
Ithauen, N. 
“VISITORS wel Ome 


examination® commence at@a.m, Jun: 
and September ix. Forthe University Kegi-« 
fer With full etatenients rewarding requirements for | 
of study, 


dearer ~ 

penees, Tree and to r eperial in | 


COLT 


BEATTY, WASHNGTOR, NEW 


formation, apply to THE PRESIDENT OF Cok 
NELL, UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, 


Na ACADEMY, 
Ashburubym, 

A ftiret clase Cillewe P ry and 
Bohoo for beth sexes Expenses to a year 
Ninth year bewins Re ma for a Catalosruc 
JAMES E. VOSF, Principal. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Instit e. 


Rebulit. Mth Vear, Septeruber loth tu 
for collewre pre paratery, buspe-ssor othe? vradiuat 

Gourees. Now w “ the 
steam the hands mestand appointed 
seminary for ladies atid tn the 

Thorough ¢ aa in tructions free lecture cx 

Oratory . tule c tuanucre, 
moras ve teathe Ach Trews, 

KING. Fort Kdward, N N.Y. 


REESWICH (CONN. ACADEMY awe | 


SO 


HOME FOK TEN BOYS. | 
enuuine heme, with t! 


AMA desire 


re 


as ROVE 
New Ilaven, Connecticut 


Mias Montfort’. Sci. afor } tune Ladies bi 
indorsed by the late Dr. Leonard baer 
Dans, ad «there. Ninth Year Sept. 


For circu are, 
Miss MONTEORT. 


0 0 Seminary for young Adc 
Vantage= For 


OUNT sR MINANY, 
So. 

Four year’ course for women. Observatory, 
oratories anil art wall-ry. Library of 
Board and tuition a year. Address 
MISS WARD, Pri 


) 


VERVIEW ACADEMY 
Voughherpsie, NY. 


sep ararite tor 


oc KEOKD SEMINARY. 
Rocktord, 


. 


THE RUNNING, 


ef the Thetitution IVutitages at 
Mien ALARA 


HALL’S 


fre ii. r ve 


$5 to $2U: ‘ 


HAIR RENEWE 


Was the fret preparation perfectly adapted ty 


ati are 
ar Skert See pende re 


divenmes of the ecap., and the fret 


iTa fais 


etorer of fadedi or vray hair to bat 


for Ladle, a 
gro@wth and youthful beanty. bas bad many them im every hewseho!! Our agents 
meet with ready « ess and 


have eo fully met all the re- | 
quirements needful for the proper treatment of | 
the hair and scalp. Hain Renewen hoe 
steadily grown in favor, and spread its fame and 
usefulness to every juarter of the Ite un | - 
paraiieied succes= can be attributed to hut 
cause: the entire ful of its promives. 
The uee foraschert time of Hatis Hain Ke 
NEWER wonderfully chan» improves the | 


Imitators, but none 

ve territory 
(tty Sun fo., hie 


pvlobe. 


one 


od AWeokp TO THE Wisk, 
“abe 


DON'T BE SKEPTICAL KEASON TRACI! 
personal Appearance. It cleanses the AND EXPERIENCE CONFIEMS THAT TAR 
from cures all humors, fever and HANTS AVERIENT [8 
Grynees, thas prevent-baliness. It stimulates REMEDY) bor ANY AND ALI 
the weakened giand+s. and enables them to push OF THE LIVER, AND 
forward thew and vigorous growth. The eflecte POWELLS. TE A 
OF thie are not tran#@ent, like those of alco; WATER Wen sina, DPRORE BEADING, 
Holic preparations, but remain along time, wiiich IS NOTONEY EXTREMELY BRNEFICTAL BES 
makes its use a matter of economy. A PROTECTION A NAT DISEASE WHICH NO 

CAN | FORSAL! 


bi ALL 


BUCKINCHAM’SDYE 
FORK THE 
WHISKERS 


Will change the beard to a natural brown, or black 


as desired. produces a permanent color that wil! 
not waeh away. Consisting of fingle prepara- 
tion, it is applied without trouble. 


PREPARED BY 


R. HALL & CO., Nashua, N.H. 


OPIUM ALCOHOL ry: 


trcalmietit a 


“en Dipsom ecalo 
hte residence, 242 Crertion! nue, 
Those anawering an tavertixcment ecill 
confer @a favor wpon the Adecrtiser and 


Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advortisomont in the Christian Untor 


Sold by al! Dealers in Medicines. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. Burgess, Richmond M. swith, ustes occapled OF THE 

COMMENCEMENT AT ILLINOIS COL- (Charles F. (bandler, John 8. N wherry, | plutfor The prowramme le@ed nla 
Smit! interspersed 


ROR Arehibeld Alexander, ©. &praqcue rations, tn 
(hut on the lawn, with ite grand trees over and Mer | solos by the Misses Esther er and 
shadowing, the brightest day, and oalmy uir, Ihe Kev. Der. Philip Scheff, of the Page. Mies Cora A. Wheelrr, of Pougl 
enticed some thousands tothe comin. pcement Union Theological Seminary, and the Rev epele, spoke of Romance of 
exercises of Colleus. Seats pro Dr. Henry M. Baird, of the University of th Vise Cornelia VM. Rayment, of 
vided for woretban atbousand, but many pre- Uity Of New York, were prevent nid Jenny A Fost, of Wats 
fer to atand with privils ve of moving ab ut \fler a prayer by the Rev. Dr. Cornelius Kh ‘he irmutive and nevative sides. 
in the provrese of the exercises. Orhers drive the re was a Greek salutatory oration | of the rather comprehensive pro's 
ip, on to the yrounds, and remain in their W. Juck-ou, which wus followed by Reform Poseivle WitBout Revolution Ha 
riages in ao outer circle, twoor three deep, ty Michue! West, of Katomab, spoke ou The Repres 
ail around. <A ateand is provided, with cover ih. These classical «florte were received olthe Jew,” be | uselvi 
ing ard seats. for trustees and faculty and with an plause by the few who understood lems of Astronomy,” Miss Mury Sherwood)” 
special guests, with platform vating the aud the wany who did not. of Ballston, saggested of the still uoreak 
UE. peskere, and making possible for them ed possibi telescope, tie ral, 
easily to be heard. There is something ~ Oncervation of Energy.” k snd the my 
Ome ure que in ite grouping, and enliveuing in the at with En Viiss Mary Cooleg. of lu | 
fresh air perfamed with the clover blossome Electricity Moder on Mm American 
and fragrant shrubs. Civilization.” J. Brereton: aud «he sid, bas heeome the chief scene of | Ma 
ate nee This is the firet graduating class under the Printing,” J. K. Gore. politica! actiom, It is the great praciicsl 
new president, the Kev. FE. A Tanner, D rhe \saOciation prae, given of oar National precept 
There they are; eleven only . syhatantial the moet faithful and deserving student of the be! ; 
to tell us what ther ‘know on seach matters ad Lyon, the valedictorian The Chardier H Ay et can 
4 hy We vy the Law of sution Le 
Republic; Primogeniture ; The Historic Press Doctrine.” was awarded | (he 
ent; The Tyranny of Party; Monopolies F. L. H. Potts won the So = Ponte aND 
American Genius; The Necessity of Faith clety Gres Seminary prze prize of ject From St ie 
It will be gratifying to the friends of this | received by W. H. Hamilton, one of \fter the sloging of the @ proces 
comparatively old college to know that the! by E. T. Stuart, and one of by G of faculty, trustees, slums 
year bas been one of progress, of prosperity. feordon, Kraduates of the Law School. Mr guests mar hed te jagnes sand at wie 
The twenty acres comprising the colle Gordon also received #100 the prize in Con he dining with bur | | | 
campus are inneh improved in earance, atitutional Uistory and Constitutional Lew in (CARLETON COLLEGE either when 
The new brick building, the Whipple Acade the Department of Political Scietce, and to 
my, bas been erected, brought lo completion, Mr. Stuart was given #50 for excelling in the w ur food, and 
and has fallen into line with the cbapel and History of Diplomacy and International Law Nort! field, Mino . bevan June ont 
lormitory. A considerable addition has been Mr Stuart is a gracuate of Columbia Colleve. with resident a baccalanreste The | of “He 
made to the permanent fands of the college The pr ze lectureship in the School of Politi (sen. iv.. if thou doeat not the bair of Lie head at two hundred shel. 
of earelied the on Science was obtained by Daniel de Leon the she miesion ary 
bore regenerating power bas been in exercise heen awarded F. Benedict Herzox, who had cago, District ary f the yrow 
of Greek Language and Literature. A vigor of Philosophy. Last year E. Av Watson re- 
ous Board of Trustees, jesions of prerogative, ceived the Greek scholarebip of the 
is Intent on making the institution useful and class and honoratle mention in the competi 
‘ucceseful. It would engruft it into the tion for the Latin Scholarship. Yesterday be ane Arthar Little, 
hearty goodwil! of the population that lies | *™ awarded both the Greek and the Latin[ tendons 
within ite eweep of a radius of one bundred Scholarebips of the Sophomore class—each on “*A erary loterregnum in \merics 7 
miles in length, and attach to the college scholarship being prize of $100 The ‘Trustees resolved to attempt an in-|, and om y of 
more and more, for ample and suffic'ent rea- The valedictory oration Wes spokea by crease Of fused of the Tt i< not con-icered a dif- 
aons, ail ite living graduates There is already P. Lyon, and after the president bad conferred —greathy needed ta enable the college | mat ove w these conditions by bese 
eomething faecipating in its herok historic the degrees qu the law graduates be addres «cd its grand opportanity and realize | suse~ and remedies matter 
record. A yteat work bas been done. It ix in the wheenee of Professor | te 
joy to know that Dr. Edward Beecher ard Theofore W. Dwight, warden of the Law| ments durts the wear cing rhe 
Dr J MM Sturtevant. } residents of thie Schoo), whe is i'l in Clinton, N. } from eleven Gifferent State: 
lege, One for the first fourteen yeare and the cll indies th & 
other for the next thirty-five years, still re Phe fellow-hipes y DD 
Main Withees the progress'of the work | Korg | 
hegun ty thean amid the diverse civil zation Val \ aduy 14°) mire et 
on that field wh pi i her yet 
The life principle of the Pilgrims, free Sciene rustus Dieker story of this 5 
thought, a self-governed chure! tree Pill ‘ kK \NSAS 

State, powhere ip the Northwest encountered lester Ebert, jr, and Samuc! Edvar | e r t Cor 
euch Pereistent Opposition as in this region. We" : t Kan-es State | de j y 
college came in the of Christian COMMENCEWENT AT VASSAR d were of sya! inierest ors 
education only —undenominations!] —to purify me ered thirty-six ate Depa 
and bless the family and home ; to redeem sev wenty: N tw ci) 
aud save at d ennoble the State It bas had Of Vussur College were held on the iryves!t clase at has eve rad 

recognition, reapect, and conceded triumph. Gay, at which thirty-nine young indies firs intl ric 
A career of usefulness Opens before aeeumed the bacculaureate degre ad eu 
hae wen a position where it may work «: ivtly, At the sunusal meeting of the board of True 1p 

with far-reaching inthaence and beneficent there were no to and lhe University Waa fever tore 
power. The increasing attendunce at Com- were made in the standing com-|or duing better work. five dred wnt ard founda 
mencem ents, the che ery a pect of accord mitteea. rhe old cflicera of the Board were | studebts have been im atterdance the et 
sympathy, seem like a coronation. They brirg g the Rev. Dr. Edward Lath- | 7°" — 
Hes. stimulus to higher sim and bolier endeavor chairing M Backing! Ail, Becrelary, EF COLLEGE 
if indeed euch are possible Benen Van Vilet, superintendent; ard The commencement exercises of Koanoke 
It was noticeable that the addresses of the L. Dean wus promot d from the post- College were held Jane 13. Sixteen echelare 
youpe men were manly and iv good taste, of reg'strar and assistant treasurer were graduated. The Junior English Prize | eroner to contain nothts 

that the deportinent of the great audience was of treasurer “cholarehip, given tew ihn D. Keeds. of | however free.) 
Lad respectful, and that none watched the proceed- The total : umber f atudenta at Vassar the} Maryland, wae to Weite 

ie inge of the day with closer ecruting or in- head, of Virgin's, by Charles Dodiey Warner, Bunt rap 

tenser interest than the larze company of the lass by consisted of an oration | eee erim 
young in attendance there. The decree of D red by M Sharpe, & history CATALOG Now Kends 
D. was conferred on the Rey. E. F. Williams,|u miles Susan F. Swit, a prophecy by | th iain every ont 
of Chicago, the Rev. 3. Morris Cross, of Mise |. Pave, farewell addreas by V te perce 
Charles, Woodworth. and the \noe H. Lathrop, asenior charge by Miss | 

Theo. T. Munger, of Muss Allee B. Poivier, and junior reply by Miss | CLEARANCE 

COLUMBIA COMMENCEMENT. Ab the con -ncewent exercises there was | nil 
Colym'ia College held its one Lundred and larger attec:dance of relatives and pre the 
twenty-ninth annual commencement Wedoes | than last year. Among the visitors wer 
rer day morning in the Academy of Music. The Jadge and Mrs Cooley, of lows 
with the Academic Department and the Sanders. of New York. and ti fo wine 

Schools of Mines and Political Science. Presa-) members of the board of Trustees: The Key —- : . 
ident Barnard presided, wearing the cep and) Dr. Samuel L Cauldwell, Join Thompson, the | fo 
gown of his cfflce. Representing the Board Rey. Dr. Edward Lathrop, the Rev | a f Iw Nu 

of Trustees were the following gentlemen,who, L. Magoon, Benson J. Lossing, John Guy rs. Excellent ions Folding tri \ 

sat at the right of the president: llamilton | Vassar, Cyrus Swan, Smith Sheldon, acustus | ore Addrem 

Fish, William C. Schermerhorn, Stepben| L. Allen, George the Rey. Dr. Edward) | 
P. Nash, Charles A. Silliman, Frederick A. | Bright, KR. A. Wight, William Allen butler, A new mil! complete, with -team water Ped 
uta Schermerhorn, Edward Mitchel),Seth Low and | the Rey. Dr. J. Kyiand Kendrick, the Rey. Dr. | containing lathes for turning +pools, bot 
George L. Rives. Occupying seats at the left’ Henry M. King, the Rev. Dr. Joachim Elmen- | Dine OF Ware, w Tin 
the Schmidt, Peck, 8. Howard Van | the visitors and members of the facuity, with! Pearsall Gens Balle. Good renered 
Amringy, Ogden N. Rood, Charlee Short, | President Caldwell in the center. The grad- for-eliing, W. PALMER W VEN. CONS 


— 


